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DODD OF “DODD’S RIDE” 
A SEVENTEEN-HOUR RIDE WITH A FIGHT AT THE END OF IT ADDS ANOTHER CHAPTER TO THE RECORD OF OUR FAMOUS CAVALRY REGIMENTS. WHITE AND 
BLACK, THE SEVENTH AND THE TENTH CAVALRY, THEY RODE NECK AND NECK IN PURSUIT OF THE BANDIT, VILLA, AND THEIR LEADER WAS COLONEL GEORGE 
A. DODD, WHO IS BILLED FOR RETIREMENT NEXT JULY BECAUSE HE WILL BE SIXTY-FOUR AND THEREFORE PRESUMABLY DECREPIT 
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WILL HOLLAND HAVE TO FIGHT GERMANY? 


HERE is great and manifest uneasiness in Hol- 

land, the uneasiness of a small, weak Power 

wedged in between two powerful belligerents. 

For many days past the papers have been 
full of rumors of Dutch mobilization, of the clos- 
ing of the frontier, of dangers threatening the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands both from the Allies and the 
Germans. On the one hand it is reported that 
Great Britain and France are. determined to put 
an end to a situation which has made of Holland 
the chief clearing-house for German imports, and that 
they would really prefer the Dutch to be openly ranged 
on the side of their enemies. On the other hand, it is 
said that Germany believes that the British meditate a 
landing in Holland in order to strike at the Teutonic 
flank and that in this belief she is demanding permis- 
sion to send German troops to reinforce the Dutch 
army. A further report makes nonsense of both these 
suppositions by suggesting that the recent sinking of 
the “Tubantia” and other Dutch vessels is a part of a 
deliberate German plan to drive Holland into the war. 
Finally, the real root of Dutch perturbation is declared 
to be a fear that a successful Aliied offensive may lead 
to a violation of Dutch neutrality. 

Which of these delightfully contradictory rumors is 
the most credible? From which side have the Dutch 
most to fear? The answer is clear to any one who looks 
at the broad, determining facts. It is from the Germans 
and from them alone that the Dutch have anything to 
fear. That the British or the French would dream of 
duplicating the infamy of Germany’s occupation of Bel- 
gium by an invasion of Holland is unthinkable. That 
the Allies who already have their hands sufficiently full 
are thinking of adding Holland to the list of their oppo- 
nents that they might thereby be legally empowered to 
blockade the Dutch coast, seems on the face of it not 
less fantastic. The conclusion, therefore, is irresistible 
that it is on Germany’s policy today and on her possible 
action in the future that Dutch apprehensions turn. 
And this conclusion is buttressed by official German 
utterances in the past and by the pressure which Ger- 
many will increasingly feel to invoke once again the 
“necessity” which “knows no law.” 


HEN the German Chancellor at the beginning of 

the war declared in effect that Belgium would be 
of little value to Germany unless a considerable slice of 
Holland were thrown in, he said a very significant thing. 
Its significance so far has been obscured by the German 
successes on land. The Kaiser up to now has had no 
occasion to treat Hoiland as he treated Belgium. But 
as soon as the tide begins to turn and the hopelessness 
of a final victory is driven into the mind of the ruling 
caste, the position of Holland, instead of being more 
secure, will be less so. It will be less so because in pro- 
portion as the possibility of defeat becomes a prob- 
ability, and the probability a certainty, the Germans, 
or the governing clique in Germany, will be tempted, 
if not compelled, to gather in all the counters they can 
lay hands on to bargain with in the day of settlement. 
The harder Germany is prest along her present fronts 
the more will she be driven to recoup herself elsewhere. 
That is why the sinking of these Dutch steamers has a 


sinister air. That is why the talk of a deliberate at- 
tempt on Germany’s part to goad Holland into the war 
cannot be dismissed as meaningless. That also is why 
among the conceivable developments of this conflict a 
German invasion of Holland has to be taken into 
account. 

If a handful of soldiers, Junkers and blood-and-iron 
statesmen decide that German interests require the occu- 
pation of Holland, Holland will be occupied. The con- 
siderations that will guide them will be of the simplest 
character. That Antwerp is useless without the full 
control of the Scheldt; that now or never is the time to 
settle the question of the Rhine; that 400,000 Dutch- 
men present an easier military problem than 1,000,000 
Englishmen with vast reserves in the background; that 
the seizure of Holland, besides facilitating the prosecu- 
tion of the naval war against England, would immensely 
strengthen the hands of German dip!omacy when the 
terms of peace come to be discussed—such are the sort 
of arguments that will count in deciding this issue. And 
behind them and perhaps governing them all will be the 
desperation of the official hierarchy, fighting to the last 
for its powers and privileges, and acutely conscious that 
its knell has sounded unless it can show that the sacri- 
fices it has exacted from the German people have re- 
sulted in some solid, tangible gains. 


NE must remember, too, that the incorporation of 
' Holland in the German Empire has long been an ob- 
ject of Pan-German policy; that all Germans are Pan- 
Germans at heart; and that the Pan-German program, 
officially repudiated at the outset, is very apt to be official- 
ly adopted in the sequel. The German Jingoes have never 
acquiesced in Dutch control of the Lower Rhine. That 
the mouth of the German Tiber should be in the hands 
of strangers, that a small and weak people should sit 
astride of Germany’s busiest river, is as vexatious an 
anomaly as tho the mouth of the Mississippi were still 
in Spanish hands. It bars Germany out from the full 
freedom of the North Sea. It places her in the intoler- 
able position of a man denied a key to his own front 
door. It makes of the short and difficult coast line be- 
tween Holland and Denmark virtually the sole effective 
channel for the commerce of that great empire. 

The Dutch have been warned time and again that this 
cannot endure, that Germany sooner or later must ad- 
vance to her “natural” confines, and that an end would 
eventually have to be made of a situation which allowed 
Holland to share in the advantages of German progress 
without sharing in its burdens. 

It has been of little avail. The Dutch are not willing 
to give up Free Trade; they foresee that an economic 
union with Germany foreshadows a complete political 
subserviency to Berlin; they intensely disiike the Ger- 
man militarist and bureaucratic spirit; they are far 
more conscious of the points of character, speech and 
manners that differentiate than of those that tend to 
unite the two peoples; and they cling with a hardy pride 
to the memories of the greatness of their past. 

But the idea that Holland cramps Germany’s develop- 
ment and shuts her off from much that she vitally needs 
for the protection of her security and the full utitiza- 
tion of her strength is one that has taken deep root in 
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the German mind. The necessity which knows no law 
may again be invoked to use that idea as the justifica- 
tion for further aggression. The Dutch at any rate do 
well to stand by their dykes and their guns in a state of 
instant preparedness. For them, more than for almost 
any other neutral, the war has been an incessant and 
imminent anxiety. Their difficulties and their dangers 
both increase as it nears its climax and the prospect of 
Germany striking out blindly in defeat to save what- 
ever she can from the wreckage of her original hupes 
draws nearer and nearer. 


THE GERMAN OPPOSITION 
HEN the Reichstag first assembled after the war 


broke out, one solitary Socialist voted against , 


the war budget. Later on in the year 14 Socialists op- 
posed war credits. In December, 1915, the number had 
risen to 20. Now 33 Socialists have voted against disci- 
plining a member who declared “We cannot bring our 
enemies to their knees any more than they can Ger- 
many.” 

These 33 Socialists represent a million and a quarter 
of the Socialist votes. Can it be presumed that such a 
large proportion of the most intelligent people in Ger- 
many are beginning to get tired of the war? We shall 
see. 





WHO WANTS WAR? 


E suppose there is not a responsible person in 

the whole United States who believes that our 
preparedness movement is designed for the purpose of 
waging an aggressive war upon Japan. We suppose like- 
wise there is not a responsible person in all Japan who 
believes that the Japanese preparedness movement is for 
the purpose of waging an aggressive war upon the 
United States. 

Yet there are sane people in America who believe 
Japan is preparing to attack us, and there are likewise 
sane people in Japan who believe the United States is 
going to attack them. 

For instance, The Chicago Tribune not many days 
ago gave some of its valuable space to the report of a 
speech made by one John Maynard Harlan—‘“a candi- 
date-at-large to the Republican National Convention”— 
who told a Champaign, Iilinois, audience that 

Japan could within a comparatively short time place 
100,000 troops in Chicago. They could — bring over 
small river boats “in the knock-down,” put them together 
at New Orleans, after capturing that port, and steam up 
the Mississippi River at their leisure, taking cities and 
towns en route. 

We presume the Japanese would come to New Orleans 
via the Panama Canal, altho so far we have found it 
rather difficult to traverse it ourselves. - 

Such a news item must seem about as absurd to the 
Japanese as the following editorial in the March issue 
of the Japan Magazine seems to us. Remember that the 
Japan Magazine is a reputable and responsible journal: 


The Tokyo Nichinichi is quite alarmed at America’s pro- 
gram of army and navy expansion, which, it says, attracts 
the attention of the world. Why does the United States 
require such enormous defenses? Some may say that Amer- 
ica is preparing against Germany after the war; but so 
long as she maintains amicable relations with England she 
can have nothing to fear in that direction. No; America’s 
objective is in another direction. She wants to command a 
big navy on the Pacific and play a striking ré'e in the 
Orient. Japan, which holds the key to the peace of the Far 
East should not neglect to keep a sharp eye on American 


policy. No amount of peace talk can alleviate Japan’s 
anxiety over America’s determination for a big navy. 
President Wilson seems to support the Monroe Doctrine, 
but if America has an ambition to play a leading part in 
Oriental affairs it is inconsistent with the Monroe Doctrine. 
There is no doubt that the aim of the American Govern- 
ment is to secure a foremost position in the Far East and 
the American people are determined to extend their’ con- 
cessions in this direction. In carrying out such a program 
how can America avoid conflict with Japan? This is what 
we fear. Japan has brought herself to the present position 
at enormous expense; and the position must be maintained 
at all costs; but how is she to do so in the face of ‘American 
ambition? 

If each nation now would only give the other the 
credit of being as unwilling to take offensive measures 
as it knows itself to be, all this disheartening war talk 
would cease. Or are there sinister influences working 
underground to bring about unfriendly relations be- 


tween Japan and America? It would almost seem so. 








A FILM OF WAGNER 

HE Germans, under the maternal care of necessity, 

are developing their own resources. They are mak- 
ing nitrates from the air, cotton from wood and rubber 
from potatoes. Thru the assiduous watchfulness of their 
dearest foes they are protected from the temptation of 
wasting their money on foreign luxuries such as the 
American movies. Our Wild West films have always 
been highly appreciated in Europe for their educational 
value in giving a true picture of American life. There 
are, of course, brands of cowboy films made-in-Ger- 
many, but somehow the sight of an actor in chaps climb- 
ing to the top of his mount by the aid of a horse-block, 
and afterwards holding on by the aid of a saddle horn, 
does not convey the thrill of the genuine even to the 
unsophisticated European. 

But now, deprived as they are of broncho-busters and 
suffering for lack of Charlie Chaplin and Mary Pick- 
ford, the Germans have been obliged to fall back upon 
such native talent as they do possess; so they have put 
Wagner on the screen. “Lohengrin” is the first to be 
filmed, and it is said to be a great success. The orches- 
tra leader watches the screen and keeps the music in 
time to the action. It is also produced without an or- 
chestra by the use of a synchronized phonograph. 

This is a development of the music drama that would 
have delighted Wagner. His ambitions transcended the 
limitations of the stage of his day, and attempting the 
impossible in scenic effects he sometimes achieves the 
absurd. Even the devout Wagnerite can scarcely sup- 
press a snicker at the sight of the gods crowded together 
on the gang plank running into the back screen which 
is supposed to represent the rainbow bridge leading to 
Valhalla. The Rhine maidens have always protested that 
they could not sing while hanging head down from the 
flies. The dragon has never been able to frighten a 
school girl. The castle of Klingsor does not vanish, but 
folds up and moves off with many a creak and rumble. 

Now the magic of the movies can make visible the 
wildest of these dreams of Wagner. He did the best he 
could with such machinery as he had to get cinema 
effects. In the ride of the valkyries he used the stereop- 
ticon. In “Parsifal” he employed the panorama to pro- 
duce moving scenery. But real giants and dwarfs were 
not to be obtained at any price, and it too often hap- 
pened that the best singers did not look the part and 
could not act. 

But now the Elsa need not appear as a too robust and 
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over-mature prima donna and Lohengrin-can really look 
the swan knight. Beside this the film-opera has another 
advantage at the present time; it does not take men 
from the front. The actors may be filmed on a furlough 
and then continue to play their réles in all parts of the 
empire while they are fighting or have fallen at Riga 
or Verdun. 


ILLITERATE HUMBUGGERY 

HE United States Congress will again pass a bill 

forbidding the admission of illiterates into this 
country, and again the President will veto it, altho there 
is some fear that it will be passed over his veto. The bill 
is a pretense and a humbug. It deceives nobody. No one 
is afraid of any danger from the admission of immi- 
grants who cannot read and write. The object of the bill 
is to shut out immigrants, as many as possible, whether 
they can read or not. What is feared is that they will 
work and earn money and divide jobs with those already 
here. It is a very shortsighted policy. Every able-bodied 
immigrant, willing to work, adds so much to the wealth 
of the country, benefiting others as well as himself. 
Opposition to immigrant labor is as unreasonable as op- 
position to the introduction of machinery. 

It is a part of the argument in favor of exclusion 
that the end of the war will bring to us an avalanche of 
ignorant immigration. That is far from likely. Work- 
men will be in demand abroad and money will be scarce 
to pay the passage. Passenger agents expect much more 
that the drift will be in the opposite direction. Tens of 
thousands will be taking steerage passage to visit their 
old homes and help their relatives. This talk about a flood 
of invasion is but a part of the pretense to help an un- 
worthy cause. 


AN ARMY STRIKE 


USTRALIA used to be held up to us for our shame 
and emulation as “a country without strikes.” But 
later, like all model children, it fell from grace, for in 
spite of its admirable machinery for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, the men would strike even on trivial 
occasions and against the decisions of their own trib- 
unals. Now, it appears, “the right to strike” has been ex- 
tended to a form of service which has, in theory at least, 
hitherto been exempt, that is the army. The recruits in 
the training camp near Sydney, who were being prepared 
to go to the front, decided that forty hours of drill per 
week was an intolerable imposition, tho it seems to be 
well within the limits of the eight hour law. So they went 
on strike and, seizing the railway trains, went to Sydney 
by the thousands. After looting the saloons they pro- 
ceeded to paint the town red, and the 2000 men on police 
and picket duty were powerless to control them. Finally 
the labor government did what every other government, 
be it autocratic, aristocratic or bourgeois, has been 
obliged to do under similar circumstances, it put down 
the rioters by force. A regiment of loyal troops was sent 
to the scene of disturbance, cleared the streets by bay- 
onet and cavalry charges and finally used ball cartridges 
on the mob at the Grand Central Station, killing one 
and wounding eight. 
We used to be told that when the people owned the 
industries and determined for themselves the wages 
and conditions of labor, that work would be done with 


good will and efficiency. But in Australia, where the state 
owns and manages the railroads, and where the state 
is merely the political branch of the labor unions, the 
old ca’ canny policy still prevails. In the workshops of 
the state railroads of New South Wales the following 
placards were printed and posted: 

Don’t scab upon the unemployed by working hard. Slow 
work means more jobs—more jobs mean less unemployed— 


less competition means higher wages, less work, more pay. 
Slow down! Slow down! Don’t be slaves! 


With such admonitions reinforcing the natural dispo- 
sition of all human beings to work as little as possible, 
it is no wonder that the efficiency of the service fails to 
meet the demands of the times. 

Obviously the labor union rules and the labor union 
spirit are serious handicaps when it comes to war. It 
would be decidedly inconvenient if the first line troops 
should stop work and throw down their tools when their 
eight hours were up, or if they should adopt sabotage 
methods and jam their machine guns. Strikes among 
soldiers, formerly called “mutinies,” have been known 
in all ages; the Pretorian Guards in the later days of 
the Roman Empire were much given to them, and the 
“slow down!” tactics of the Australian workshops are 
what has long been known as “soldiering.” Such spirit 
and methods are really just as much of a detriment to 
a nation in time of peace as in time of war, tho the in- 
jury is not so conspicuous. The labor movement has done 
much in Australia and elsewhere for the advancement 
of wages and improvement of conditions, but it has 
failed to secure efficiency except by the adoption of the 
measures it condemns. 


A HUNDRED YEARS AFTER 


ASSACHUSETTS is not what it was early in the 

last century. It seems more than a hundred years 
ago that a mob of Protestants angrily demolished a 
Catholic convent in Charlestown, Massachusetts. Catho- 
lies were few then in the state and they did not try to 
rebuild it, but left the ruins as a monument of the 
malignity of Protestantism toward Catho.ic Christian- 
ity. We think we are living in a better world now when 
religious bigotry is vanishing away; and yet last week 
in Haverhill, Massachusetts, on two successive nights 
an angry mob of many thousands attacked the City 
Hall, smashed windows and doors, overpowered the 
police, injured and attempted to kill citizens and officers 
of the law, and so terrorized the city that the Governor 
had to call on the militia for protection. And it was a 
religious riot, only the conditions were reversed. It 
was the Catholics that composed the mob. Massachu- 
setts cities are ruled by Catholics now; they have the 
population. 

A foolish, reckless man who called himself an ex- 
priest had announced that he would make an address 
against giving public funds for parochial schools. We 
presume it was viciously intended to excite religious 
hatred. The proper way to treat it would have been 
with contempt. Those who did not like it should have 
stayed away and allowed him to speak to empty benches. 
Instead of that they advertised the lecturer and dis- 
graced themselves, their city and their church. Here and 
now, in the early twentieth century, they rivaled the 
Charlestown mob of the early nineteenth century. There 
is nothing to choose. 
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We have no word to say against parochial schools. 
If parents wish to send their children to a religious 
school they have a perfect right to do so. If parochial 
schools are better than public schools it will appear in 
the product. If the public schools are the better that 
will come in evidence. Probat ambulando. The teachers 
in our public schools are a noble body of men and women, 
and the same can be said of the Sisters and Brothers 
who teach in the religious schools. They can live side 
by side in peace and if they are well taught their grad- 
uate pupils will be all fellow-citizens together, and love 
law and detest riot. 


TOMMY ATKINS’ REPUTATION 


HE British army is not only bigger than ever be- 

fore, but it is better behaved. At least it is supposed 
to be and anybody who insinuates to the contrary goes 
to jail. A London periodical, the Bystander, has been 
prosecuted for publishing a cartoon in which a British 
soldier is represented lying drunk on the ground “some- 
where in France.” The mere suggestion that any one of 
Kitchener’s four million could so demean himself was 
held to be an actionable libel upon the army. 

We congratulate Great Britain upon the high char- 
acter of its soldiery, assuming, of course, that it was a 
case of false libel and that the cartoon could not have 
been drawn from life. Such a great improvement in so 
short a time is as remarkable as it is commendable. It 
was, if we remember aright, not many years ago when 
Kipling was amusing the British public with plain tales 
and barrack-room ballads to which this cartoon might 
have served as illustration. This most patriotic of poets 
also wrote verses in praise of loot and told how the 
sentry shut his eye when the officer rode past upon his 
sword. Now all that is over and forgotten, and Kipling, 
if he dare to write such nonsense nowadays, would be 
apt to find himself in prison instead of in the hall of 
fame. 

But there is still another vice than drinking which 
Shakespeare and others have intimated was character- 
istic of the soldier. We mean profanity. It was at one 
time whispered about in England that “our army swore 
terribly in Flanders.” The army is in Flanders again. 
The provocation is quite as great. Does Tommy Atkins 
resist the temptation nowadays? That is what we want 
to know, but we cannot think of any way of finding out 
except by publishing a cartoon of a British soldier with 
an oath coming out of his mouth. Then if we were sued 
for libel we should have to assume that Kitchener had 
indeed a model army. 


IMPARTIALITY AND NEUTRALITY 


HE two words impartiality and neutrality do not 

mean the same thing. In fact they are very differ- 
ent. One is positive and the other negative. One a word 
of strength, the other a word of weakness. 

It is the business of a judge to be impartial, but not 
to be neutral. His business is to decide, to pronounce 
acquittal or guilt and punishment. He has to take sides. 
He must impartially acquit or convict. The position of 
a neutral is very different; he is an onlooker, nothing 
else. He has no passion, no sentiment, no judgment, 
or if he has he keeps it to himself and “roots” for 
neither side. Impartiality is the attitude of an intelli- 


gent, self-respecting man, while neutrality is the atti- 
tude of the brutes about the ring of a dog-fight. 

Unfortunately action and feeling cannot always go 
together. In the present terrible war it is the business 
of every intelligent citizen to be impartial, to commend 
or to condemn; he must do it if he has a conscience; 
he cannot be neutral; but it is different with what are 
called neutral states. The neutral nations must stand 
about the dog-pit and restrain their individual feeling 
and give equal show to the combatants. That is what 
we are trying to do. 

Yet not wholly neutral. Neutrality has its limit. The 
game of war must be played by its rules, and even 
President Wilson has found it necessary at times to 
rise above the level of dead neutrality into the hight 
of impartiality. If our Government did not protest 
impartially when Germany broke its pledged faith and 
invaded Belgium, it has at least strongly condemned 
the murder of innocent passengers of the “Lusitania” 
and a succession of other similar crimes. Our Govern- 
ment is finding it very hard to maintain the attitude 
of neutrality. 

The most unhappy position is that of the Pope of 
Rome. Benedict XV is head of the Catholic Church 
the world over, and nearly all his spiritual subjects are 
fighting on one side or the other. Shall he be impartial 
or shall he be neutral? That depends upon whether 
he considers himself a temporal and political or a re- 
ligious and spiritual potentate. If he is the teacher of 
the world’s religion and morals it is his business to 
speak strongly and impartially in favor of what he sees 
to be justice, as does Cardinal Mercier. If, on the other 
hand, he considers first his political interest to main- 
tain his position between the warring camps and offend 
neither, he will prudently declaim on the evils of war, 
the duty of seeking peace and the maintenance of a 
Christian spirit on the part of those who are killing 
each other. 


A SECOND CANAL 


HE United States Government has constructed a 

great Panama Canal. It now has the right, by treaty 
with Nicaragua, to dig the second great canal which one 
day must connect the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 
Our Government ought forthwith to begin planning for 
its construction. 

The United States built the canal at Panama, after 
great question between the route and that by Lake Nica- 
ragua. We have finished the Canal, opened it to the trade 
of the world, and have had to close and reopen it more 
than once on account of persistent slides. 

We need just now and may sorely need at any time 
in the future a second Canal. Of course we hope to con- 
trol the slides, and we probably shall. Then there is the 
certainty of congestion some day from enormous and 
growing traffic that will eventually require two chan- 
nels. The Nicaragua Canal will save about a thousand 
miles of travel to vessels from New York to San Fran- 
cisco or Portland. We have the engineers, we have the 
machinery, and it would be the part of wisdom imme- 
diately to confirm our option, undertaking the prelimi- 
nary work. It will relieve us from possible political com- 
plications later and will permanently and completely 
ensure American influence thruout Central America. 
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THE SCENE OF THE MEXICAN MAN-HUNT 
VILLA, AS THE INDEPENDENT GOES TO PRESS, IS BELIEVED TO BE 
ON HIS WAY TO PARRAL, AND DODD's CAVALRY 
HAS GONE BEYOND SATEVO 












































THE STORY OF THE WEEK 























-1.9. The pursuit of Villa and 
— his band has gone on dur- 
- ing the past week persist- 
ently but uneventfully. It seems cer- 
tain that the bandit is really wounded 
so seriously that he is being carried in 
a litter by his men. After the rout by 
Colonel Dodd’s cavalry of Villa’s force 
which had attacked Guerrero, the ban- 
dits continued to flee south toward Par- 
ral. Two or three small encounters with 
American and Carranzista troops some- 
what depleted their numbers; but it 
was soon reported that the bandit’s 
force was being swelled again, tho 
whether voluntarily or by conscription 
is not known. American cavalry is hot 
on Villa’s trail south of Satevo, and 
General Pershing has left his head- 
quarters at the San Geronimo ranch 
and gone south to Satevo. 

The American line into Mexico has 
been extended over 400 miles, and the 
problem of transportation of food, 
forage, ammunition and other supplies 
grows steadily more difficult. The State 
Department has tried to negotiate an 
agreement with General Carranza for 
the use of the Mexican railways for 
sending these necessary stores nearer 
to the forces in the field. But the de 
facto President has shown his usual 
spirit of obstinate arrogance, and de- 
clined to accede to this eminently proper 
request. The expedient has been tried 
of having shipments of army supplies 
ms.ie to private traders in Chihuahua 
for transfer by them to the quarter- 
masters in the field. The question is 
also under consideration of establish- 
ing a new line of transportation direct 
from Presidio and Ojinaga on the bor- 
der to Chihuahua. This line would be 
only about half the length of the pres- 
ent one from El Paso and Juarez. 

Excitement was caused last week by 
rumors than there was an intention of 
withdrawing the forces in Mexico be- 
fore Villa was captured. It was prompt- 
ly allayed, however, by the declaration 
of the Secretary of War that the ru- 
mors were quite without foundation. 
Mr. Baker said, “‘The object of the ex- 
pedition . . . has never been changed. 
No other orders have been given and 
the expedition is busily pursuing that 
object now with what, I hope, is a fair 
chance of early success.” The original 
object of the expedition has been twice 
explicitly stated by President Wilson. 
On March 10 he said, “An adequate 
force will be at once in pursuit of Villa 
with the single object of capturing him 
and putting an end to his forays.” On 
March 25 he reiterated this in these 
words, “The expedition into Mexico 
was ordered under an agreement with 
the de facto Government of Mexico, 
for the single purpose of taking the 
bandit, Villa, whose forces have actual- 
ly invaded the territory of the United 
States.”” There is no reason to suppose 
that the Administration has any 
thought whatever of deviating from 
this purpose until it is accomplished. 


The Reorganization The Senate hes 

£ the A agreed to vote on 

. - wv the Army Reor- 
ganization bill on Tuesday, April 18. 
The Legislative, Executive and Judicial 
Appropriation bills were passed last 
week to make way for the Army bill. 
Next came the bill continuing the sugar 
duties. Then from Tuesday of this 
week, the Army bill has the right of 
way. 

There are two hotly contested points 
in this bill—the provision for increas- 
ing the pay of the National Guard, and 
the national volunteer reserve provi- 
sion. The latter escaped elimination 
from the bill in Committee of the 
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THE CENSOR 
N. O. C. Brunzell, who censors despatches at 
Columbus. This is an interesting experiment in 
our own army with military methods which the 
Great War has made commonplace 


Whole by the narrowest of margins. 
Thirty-four votes were cast in favor of 
throwing it out, and only thirty-six in 
favor of retaining it. The motion to 
discard it will almost certainly be re- 
newed and the margin of safety is so 
slight as to afford the supporters of the 
provision scant sense of security. The 
votes for retaining the section were 
quite evenly divided between the two 
parties — seventeen Republican and 
nineteen Democratic—while on the 
negative side the preponderance of 
Democratic votes was decidedly greater 
—thirty-four Democratic to ten Repub- 
lican. Obviously the question of army 
reorganization is cutting squarely 
across party lines. 

The conflict between these two pro- 
visions of the Army bill is a straight 
out disagreement as to fundamental 
principles. Under the section in ques- 
tion the reserve force behind the regu- 
lar army would be a national organiza- 
tion at the command of national au- 
thority at all times, made up of na- 
tional volunteers, trained and prepared 
under exclusive Federal authority. Its 
members would be drawn from their 
usual employments for only a small 
part of the year, unless needed for ac- 
tual service. 

In this respect the national volun- 
teer reserve plan is like that for addi- 
tional support for the National Guard; 
but in the other respects it is entirely 
different. The National Guard com- 
prizes forty-eight separate forces, each 
primarily under the control of a single 
state, and available for Federal service 
only in certain limited contingencies. 
The militia may be used by the Federal 
Government only to enforce Federal 
law within the states, to suppress in- 
surrection or to repel invasion in time 
of war. 

The movement to substitute addi- 
tional financial support for the state 
militia for the plan to create a na- 
tional volunteer reserve has been 
strongly assailed as tainted with a 
“pork-barrel” quality. It is asserted 
that a strong lobby is maintained by 
the National Guard organizations of 
the country for the purpose of influ- 
encing the army legislation in the di- 
rection of increased financial profit for 
state militiamen. Senator Chamberlain, 
of Oregon, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, de- 
clared in the Senate that the lobbying 
which militiamen were doing almost in- 
clined him to “put the Guard out of 
business.” 

The Army bill, as it passed the 
House, contained the additional pay for 
the National Guard feature, without 
the’ National volunteer reserve plan. 
The conflict between the two proposals 
will doubtless be threshed out in con- 
ference, as will the difference between 
the House and the Senate as to the size 
of the enlarged regular army. The 
House bill provides for 140,000 men; 
the Senate bill for 178,000. 
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THE WIRELESS STATION THAT FOLDS UP 
These fish-pole sections are fitted together to make the 103-foot rod shown in the illustration below 


—_— There is one out- 
” Platform standing fact about 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
No one has to take him on faith. He 
is wont to let it be known in no uncer- 
tain terms just where he stands—and 
where he thinks the rest of us ought to 
stand—on the important questions that 
confront the nation. To a group of po- 
litical visitors at Oyster Bay the other 
day he made it emphatically clear just 
what any political party that contem- 
plated nominating him for the Presi- 
dency would have to expect. The sub- 
ject was broached by a prospective 
delegate to the Republican National 
Convention, who said: “You know, 
Colonel, I may make up my mind that 
we will have to nominate you.” 

The response was characteristically 
instantaneous: “Let me give you a 
piece of advice. If you have any doubt 
on the subject do not nominate me. Get 
it perfectly clear in your head that if 
you nominate me it mustn’t be because 
you think it is in my interest, but be- 
cause you think it is in your interest 
and the interest of the Republican 
party, and because you think it to the 
interest of the United States to do so.” 

This is good doctrine. It is the only 
possible basis on which a candidate for 
the Presidency—or, indeed, for any 
office—should be selected. 

Mr. Roosevelt thereupon proceeded 
to outline his beliefs as to the para- 
mount issues before the people of the 
United States at the present time. He 
prefaced this statement of his creed 
with the almost superfluous warning, 
“Don’t you do it if you expect me to 
pussy-foot on any single issue I have 
raised.”” The Colonel, whatever else he 
may be, is no pussy-foot. The first item 
in the Rooseveltian creed is American- 
ism and no hyphenism. 

Don’t be for me unless you are prepared 
to say that every citizen of this country 
has got to be pro-United States, first, last 
and all the time, and no pro-anything else 


at all, and that we stand for every good 
American everywhere, whatever his birth- 


place or creed, and wherever he now lives, 
and that in return we demand that he be 
an American and nothing else, with no 
hyphen about him. 

Every American citizen must be for 
America first and for no other country 
even second, and he hasn’t any right to be 
in the United States at all if he has any 
divided loyalty between this country and 
any other. 

I don’t care a rap for the man’s creed or 
birthplace or national origin, so long as he 
is straight United States. I am for him 
if he is straight United States, and if he 
isn’t I am against him. 


The second item sets forth his views 
on war: 


I am not for war; on the contrary, I 
abhor an unjust or a wanton war, and I 
would use every honorable expedient to 
avoid even a just war. But I feel with 
all my heart that you don’t, in the long 
run, avoid war by making other people 
believe that you are afraid to fight for your 
own rights. 

Uncle Sam must never wrong the weak : 
he must never insult any one or wantonly 
give cause of offense to either the weak or 
the strong. 


The last item deals, of course, with 
preparedness: 


And don’t you nominate me unless you 
are prepared to take the position that 
Uncle Sam is to be strong enough to defend 
his rights and to defend every one of his 
people wherever those people are, and he 
can’t be strong enough unless he prepares 
in advance. . . . The squarest possi- 
ble way to enable him to keep the peace and 
to keep it on terms that will enable Ameri- 
cans to hold their heads high and not hang 
them in shame is for him to be so prepared 
in advance—and I mean prepared in his 
own. soul as well as with his army and 
navy—that when he says anything the rest 
of the world will known that he means it. 
and that he can make it good. 

Don’t you try to nominate me unless you 
think that is the policy that ought to be 
followed out, and followed out for your 
sake as much as for mine, and for the sake 
of the rest of us here in the United States. 
and don’t forget that isn’t a course that 
provokes war; it is the only course that. 
in the long run, prevents war, and secures 
national self-respect and guarantees the 
honor of this country, and the rights of 
its citizens wherever they may be. 


So there we have the Theodore 
Roosevelt of the present day. If the 
Republican party wants a man for 


President who holds such views, and 
holds them, as he would say, not 
“tepidly,” it knows where to find him. 


Seventy-five promi- 
nent Republicans of 
New York State, in- 
cluding a score of delegates to the Na- 
tional Convention, have issued a public 
indorsement of Elihu Root for the Re- 
publican nomination for President. In 
their pronouncement they set him forth 
as “the ablest living American.” The 
platform upon which they propose him 
to their fellow Republicans is, like the 
Roosevelt platform, one of American- 
ism and preparedness. The seventy-five 
include among their number Nicholas 
Murray Butler, Cornelius N. Bliss, Otto 
Bannard, Joseph H. Choate, Chauncey 
M. Depew, Job E. Hedges, John G. 
Milburn, William A. Prendergast, 
James R. Sheffield, Henry L. Stimson 
and Senator James W. Wadsworth, Jr. 
They include, as is perfectly natural, 
many well-known lawyers, and on the 
whole the membership is distinctly con- 
servative. Their statement is as fol- 
lows: 

Elihu Root is the ablest living Ameri- 
can. 

The next four years will be critical in 
the life and influence of the people of the 
United States. New and vitally important 
problems confront the American people. 
Not only the domestic questions of national 
prosperity, of economic and industrial re- 
adjustment of the social welfare and of the 


Elihu Root for 
President 
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A FIELD WIRELESS STATION 
The army in Mexico keeps in touch with the 
base at Columbus by a combination of aeroplane 
courier service, wireless, and field telegraph 
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IT’S A LONG DRIVE AND A DANGEROUS ONE 


The refusal of the Mexican Government to allow any but the most indirect and inadequate use of the Mexican Northwestern Railway for the trans- 
port of supplies to the punitive force has forced the army to rely on motor trucks. From Columbus to Guerrero is 300 miles 


best use of our natural resources are press- 
ing for solution, but the international 
policy of the nation is now to be defined 
in terms of present-day needs and relations. 

At this time the nation requires its best 
trained, most experienced and most thoroly 
tested leader in the highest executive office. 
After sixteen years of devoted public serv- 
ice as Secretary of War, Secretary of State 
and Senator of the United States, Elihu 


Root stands preéminent among contem- 
porary Americans as a constructive, far- 
sighted and  forward-facing statesman. 


While he has declined to become a candi- 
date for even the highest political office, yet 
if nominated for the Presidency by the 
coming national convention at Chicago his 
sense of public duty must compel his ac- 
ceptance. 

As Americans, believing in an American 
policy at home and abroad and in proper 
preparation to express and to defend such 
a policy, we favor the nomination of Elihu 
Root for the Presidency of the United 
States. 

The main plank in the Root plat- 
form, as here suggested, and as more 
fully set forth by Mr. Root himself in 
his speech at the Republican State Con- 
vention recently, is little different from 
that of Mr. Roosevelt. In choosing be- 
tween the two men, the Republican 
party will have to be guided by other 
considerations—such as age, type of 
mind, temperament, fundamental con- 
victions on domestic problems, associa- 
tions, availability, popularity. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Justice Hughes, the 
third in the trio of Republican possi- 
bilities, goes on administering justice 
on the Supreme Court bench—and says 
nothing, in both of which activities he 
is an adept. The Republican State Com- 
mittee at a recent meeting adopted a 
resolution calling for the nomination of 
“a tried Republican, on whose record 
and character the nation can rely as a 
guarantee of wise statesmanship in the 
management of foreign and domestic 
affairs.”” State Senator Ogden Mills, 
who offered the resolution, declared, 
after the meeting, that this was a 
Hughes resolution—he himself being 
for Justice Hughes “first, last and all 
the time.’’ Senator Wadsworth, how- 
ever, who also voted for the resolution, 
declared, “We are going to work for 
Senator Root. He is our first, second 
and third choice for President.” 


- Canada’s united sup- 
oe War port of the Great 

Graft War, which has made 
possible a remarkable response to the 
Empire’s need, is rudely threatened by 


charges of huge war graft in the mak- 
ing of munitions, which may involve 
Major General Sir Sam Hughes, Minis- 
ter of Militia. 

Six weeks after the war began a 
Dominion Shell Committee was formed 
to take charge of the manufacture of 
munitions for the Canadian and Brit- 
ish governments. It was later super- 
seded by an Imperial Munitions Board, 
but its contracts, totaling more than 
$300,000,000,, are now under fire from 
the Liberal Opposition in the Dominion 
Parliament. 

On March 28 documentary evidence 
of graft was offered in a Parliamentary 
debate at tawa by George W. 
Kyte, a Liberal member from Nova 
Scotia. He declared that thru the in- 
fluence of Honorary Colonel J. Wesley 
Allison, a friend of General Hughes 
and publicly praised by him, four con- 
tracts for fuses, cartridge cases and 
picric acid had been so manipulated as 
to return a profit of over a million and 
a half dollars to Allison, his associates 
and the manufacturer. It is said that 
two orders for fuses, worth $23,000,000, 
were placed with mushroom companies 
in the United States, companies which 
had neither adequate capital nor facili- 
ties for manufacture. Deliveries were 
therefore much delayed, and there is 
widespread indignation at the injury 
which may thus have been done to 
Canadian soldiers overseas. 

Colonel Allison could not be reached 
when the charges were made, but it 
developed that he had been to Florida 
and was slowly traveling home. Sir 
Sam is in England, where he reviewed 
the Canadian troops on April 3, and 
tho he has cabled a flat denial of im- 
proper conduct, his return is anxiously 
awaited by his associates in the govern- 
ment. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, Opposition lead- 
er at Ottawa, demanded an unlimited 
investigation of the Shell Committee 
contracts by Parliamentary commis- 
sion. This the Government declined to 
grant, but by an Order in Council a 
Royal Commission has been appointed 
to sift the charges relating to the four 
contracts mentioned and make such 
other investigations as further orders 
in council may require. Sir Wilfrid’s 
motion was defeated by party vote. Sir 
William Meredith, Chief Justice of On- 


tario, and Justice L. P. Duff, of the 
Supreme Court of Canada, are the 
commissioners. 


The sinking of the 
“Sussex” seemed at first 
likely to bring to a head 
the dispute between Germany and the 
United States over the use of subma- 
rines, and it has been rumored from 
Washington that our government was 
about to break off diplomatic relations 
on the ground that Germany had vio- 
lated her pledge not to attack liners 
without warning. But the evidence of 
German responsibility is not so com- 
plete as one would like if the case is 
to be made the ground for action lead- 
ing to a severance of relations and 
possibly to war. In the first place no- 
body on board the “Sussex” saw a sub- 
marine or a periscope, altho it was in 
the afternoon of a clear day. The cap- 
tain and several others, however, report 
having seen the wake of a torpedo a 
few seconds before the explosion. The 
captain when he saw this gave orders 
to swing the ship, but this was done 
too late to dodge it. 

The “Sussex” was a regular packet 
steamer plying between Folkestone and 
Dieppe. She was unarmed and carried 
no munitions. There were aboard on 
the day of the disaster, March 24, about 
350 passengers and a crew of fifty- 
three. Of these there were about fifty 
who lost their lives, among them many 
women and children. None of the Amer- 
icans on board was killed, but two were 
badly wounded, George Crocker and 
Miss Elizabeth Baldwin, daughter of 
Professor Mark Baldwin, the psychol- 
ogist. 

Fragments of metal found on board 
the “Sussex” and supposed to come 
from the torpedo have been sent to 
Washington for examination. These are 
said to be of phosphor-bronze not used 
in any torpedoes than the German. 

Against this evidence there is the 
positive denial of the German Govern- 
ment that the “Sussex” was sunk by 
a German torpedo. It is stated by Ber- 
lin that all the craft which might possi- 
bly have been involved in an attack on 
the “Sussex”? have now reported, and 
that the reports of their commanders 
make it certain that no German sub- 
marine or warship is responsible. 


The “Sussex” 
Question 
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The German Government denies that 
it has relaxed its rules to submarine 
commanders, and it reaffirms its re- 
sponsibility in case its instructions are 
violated. Dr. Alfred Zimmermann, 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
gave out on April 6 this statement as 
to Germany’s policy: 

If German submarines have made, or 
should make, an attack on unarmed and 
unresisting passenger steamers _without 
warning their action would constitute an 
error in violation of the German Admiral- 
ty’s explicit orders made in pursuance of 
her promise to the United States. In all 
eases of such errors Germany would not 
hesitate to accept the consequences and 
make all suitable amends. 


The address of 
Chancellor von 
Bethmann - Hollweg 
to the Reichstag is one of the most im- 
portant official utterances of the war, 
since it bore upon such important ques- 
tions as German’s policy in regard to 
submarine warfare, the Monroe Doc- 
trine and the future of Belgium and 
Poland. He began by a review of the 
military situation and showed what 
great gains had been made in Galicia, 
Russia, Serbia, Montenegro, Albania, 
Gallipoli and Asia since his Reichstag 
address of a year ago. He claimed that 
the food supply in most cases was suffi- 
cient and even tho the shortage of meat 
should lower its consumption to the 
level of the seventies, yet the Germans 
were strong in those days as their ad- 
versaries will remember. 

He declared that neither Germany 
nor Austria-Hungary had intended to 
touch the Polish question, but since they 
had been forced into it they would see 
that neither the Poles, the Lithuanians 
nor the Livonians of the Baltic should 
ever be delivered into the hands of re- 
actionary Russia. He denounced as 
“the silliest of imputations” the report 
that at the end of the war Germany 
intended to rush to America and con- 
quer Canada, or had any intention of 
acquiring any territory in Brazil or any 
other part of America whatsoever. 

On the submarine question he said: 

No fair-minded neutral, no matter 
whether he favors us or not, can doubt 
our right to defend ourselves against this 
war of starvation, which is contrary to 
international law. No one can ask us to 
permit our arms of defense to be wrested 
from our hands. We use them, and must 
use them. We respect legitimate rights of 
neutral trade and commerce, but we have 
a right to expect that this will be appre- 
ciated, and that our right and our duty 
be recognized—to use all means against 
this policy of starvation, which is a jeer- 
ing insult not only to all laws of nations, 
but also to the plainest duties of humanity. 

An insurmountable obstacle to peace 
was the declaration of Premier Asquith 
that the Allies “shall never sheathe the 
sword . until the military 
domination of Prussia is wholly and 
finally destroyed.” On this point the 
Chancellor said: 

Let us suppose I suggest to Mr. Asquith 
to sit down with me at a table and examine 
the possibilities of peace, and Mr. Asquith 
begins with a claim of definitive and com- 
plete destruction of Prussia’s military 
power. The conversation would be ended 
before it began. To these peace conditions 
only one answer would be left, and this 
answer our sword must give. 


The Chancellor’s 
Speech 








THE GREAT WAR 


April 3—Parliament called upon to 
meet war expenses of $25,000,000 a 
day. General Smuts captures strong- 
hold in German East Africa. 

April 4—Germans take offensive on 
northern part of Russian front. 
British relief force within twenty- 
three miles of Kut-el-Amara. 

April 5—German Chancellor  dis- 
cusses peace terms before Reichs- 
tag. Germans take village of Hau- 
court. 

April 6—Zeppelin raid on England 
kills one child. Canadians repulse 
German attacks at St. Eloi. 

April T—Turks holding Russians 
northwest of Erzerum. British 
steamer “Kent” torpedoed, fifty 
drowned. 

April 8—Austrian attack on Monte 
Nero repulsed by Italians. Holland 
strengthens army and defenses. 

April 9—Germany denies sinking the 
“Sussex.” French evacuate Bethin- 
court. 




















If our adversaries want to continue the 
slaughter of human beings and the devas- 
tation of Europe theirs will be the guilt, 
and we shall have to stand it as men. 


The passages in the 
German Chancellor’s 
speech which have at- 
tracted most attention are those in 
which he discusses the future of Bel- 
gium and the possibilities of peace. 
Since this is the first time the aims of 
Germany have been so definitely and 
officially formulated we quote his 
words: 

We fight for our existence and for our 
future. For Germany and not for space 
in a foreign country are Germany’s sons 
bleeding and dying on the battlefield. Every 
one among us knows this, and it makes 
our hearts and nerves so strong. This 
moral force strengthens our will in order 


not only to weather the storm, but also 
to achieve final victory. 


German Peace 
Terms 

















Harding in Brooklyn Eagle 
USED UP! 
We have so often turned the other cheek to 
Germany that we may not have the face to do 
it again 


Our enemies wish to destroy united, free 
Germany. They desire that Germany shall 
be again as weak as during past centuries, 
a prey of all lusts of domination of her 
neighbors and the scapegoat of Europe, 
beaten back forever in the dominion of 
economic evolution, even after the war. 
That is what our enemies mean when they 
speak of definite destruction of Prussia’s 
military power. 

And what is our intention? The sense 
and aim of this war is for us the creation 
of a Germany so firmly united, so strongly 
protected, that no one ever will feel the 
temptation to annihilate us, that every one 
in the world will concede to us the right of 
free exercize of our peaceful endeavors. 
This Germany, and not the destruction of 
other races, is what we wish. Our aim is 
the lasting rescue of the European con- 
tinent, which is now shaken to its very 
foundations. 

After the war there must be another 
Belgium. We must create real guarantees 
that Belgium shall never be a Franco- 
British vassal; never again shall be used 
as a military or economic fortification 
against Germany. Also in this respect 
things cannot be as they were before. Also 
here Germany cannot sacrifice the supprest 
Flemish race, but must assure for them 
sound evolution which corresponds to their 
rich natural gifts, which is based on their 
mother tongue and follows their Nether- 
landish character. 

We want neighbors that do not form 
coalitions against us, but with whom we 
collaborate and who collaborate with us to 
our mutual advantage. Remembrance of 
this war will still echo in the sadly tried 
Belgian country, but we shall never allow 
that this will be a new source of wars— 
shall not allow it in our mutual interest. 


The fourth popular loan 


a for the support of the war 
Gs war is Germany brought in 
subscriptions amounting to over 


$2,500,000,000. The German Secretary 
of the Treasury, Dr. Karl Helfferich, 
announces with pride that: 

Germany is the only belligerent power 
which has covered her total war expendi- 
tures by long term loans. That a nation 
of 70,000,000, cut off from the outer world 
by arbitrary acts in conflict with interna- 
tional law, should have borne for twenty 
months the heavy burden of the war, and 
should now again be offering to the Father- 
land more than 10,000,000,000 marks, is 
proof of greatness beyond praise of words. 

The ordinary expenses of the Ger- 
man Government exclusive of the mili- 
tary operations have risen from $875,- 
000,000 for the year 1913-1914 to 
$1,375,000,000 for the current year. 
Since the closing of the custom houses 
and the curtailment of industry have 
cut off a large part of the national rev- 
enue it has become necessary to resort 
to new taxation. This takes the form 
of an impost on profits ranging in the 
ease of an individual from 5 to 25 per 
cent and in the case of a corporation 
from 10 to 30 per cent. 

In France the tctai appropriations 
made from August 1, 1914, to July 1, 
1916, will amount to $9,400,000,000, 
of which $7,400,000,000 is for military 
purposes. France has shared with Eng- 
land the burden of financing the lesser 
Allies. The Budget for the second 
quarter of 1916 includes $120,000,000 
to Belgium, $33,000,000 to Serbia, 
$1,000,000 to Greece and $80,000 to 
Montenegro. 

In Russia the cost of the war is re- 
ported as $4,000,000,000 in 1915 and 
$5,500,000,000 in 1916. The prohibi- 
tion of vodka, formerly a government 
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Weed in Philadelphia Public Ledger 
THE GRIST 


monopoly, meant a loss in revenue of 
$345,000,000 a year, but according to 
the Minister of Finance this is more 
than compensated by the gains to the 
people from this compulsory temper- 
ance. 

The expenditures of Great Britain 
for the army alone now amount to 
$15,000,000 a day. The number of ar- 
ticles of apparel such as tunics, boots, 
etc., provided for the army since the 
war began amounts to 117,000,000, 
and the military stores consumed 
would have sufficed the British army at 
its former strength for 140 years. 


The German attack 
upon the entrenched 
camp of Verdun, the 
strongest of the French frontier for- 
tresses, began on February 21 and has 
been actively pushed ever since. This, 
however, does not mean that the fight- 
ing has been incessant all along the 
line or at any one point. On the con- 
trary, the point of attack has shifted 
from one sector of the great circle to 
another, while the rest of the line is 
quiescent except for occasional skir- 
mishes and the almost constant artil- 
lery duels. The fact the Germans have 
not stuck to one point and followed up 
their advantage where they have 
gained one does not, as it is sometimes 
interpreted, indicate that their assault 
has failed and that they have given up 
hope of success at that point and so 
turned in despair to another. The con- 
ditions of modern warfare make it im- 
possible to break thru a fortified line 
at a single point and then continue the 
advance indefinitely as might have been 
done formerly. On the contrary it is 
essential that the line of attack be kept 
as nearly straight or as smoothly 
curved as the nature of the ground will 
permit and both sides are constantly 
engaged in smoothing out—in their 
own interest—the line that separates 
them. Such instruments of reconnais- 
sance as the aeroplane and the captive 
balloon and such instruments of com- 
munication as the telephone, the helio- 


The Meaning 
of Verdun 





Starrett in New York Tribune 
THE HOLLAND BORDER 


HOLLAND IS READY 


graph and the wireless have made a 
“surprize attack” on a large scale al- 
most impossible, and with modern or- 
ganization and railroad and motor 
transportation there need be no ‘‘weak 
point” of a fatal character. If, for in- 
stance a German column should by 
some chance have hit upon a poorly de- 
fended point and been able to advance 
a mile or so inside the French line, the 
troops would doubtless be recalled un- 
less they happened to have secured 
some dominant position or there 
seemed some prospect of bringing up 
to them the attacking line on both 
sides. For a body of troops occupying 
such a salient is subjected to fire on 
right and left and front from artillery 
miles away over an accurately meas- 
ured range and the troops would be in 
danger of being killed or cut off. 

Besides this a modern battle must be 
intermittent because of the necessity of 
reinforcing and replacing the men at 
the front and bringing up a new supply 
of ammunition to replenish the enor- 
mous waste. Even with the best of 
transportation facilities it is impossible 
to accumulate enough shells in advance 
at a given point and move them for- 
ward rapidly enough to allow of a con- 
tinuous advance even against ineffec- 
tual opposition. 

Now in the battle of Verdun the ele- 
ment of surprize has not entered ex- 
cept possibly in the first onslaught 
when the Germans within a few days 
advanced nearly four miles and took 
the fort of Douaumont. The French, 
at any rate, have made no mistakes 
but have stoutly contested every 
foot of ground, for they are sup- 
plied with plenty of ammunition and 
with artillery which is the admiration 
of their enemies. But this very fact 
makes the German attack seem all the 
more alarming. If the French, for all 
their skill and courage, are constantly 
being driven out of their entrenched 
positions, what assurance have they 
that the Germans will not eventually 
reach Verdun? 

This assurance they find in the Ger- 
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man losses, and they believe that it will 
be impossible for the Germans to keep 
up the attack much longer. A semi- 
official estimate emanating from Paris 
gives the number of German troops 
which have been brought against Ver- 
dun as 450,000 and their casualties up 
to April 1 as more than 200,000. Such 
losses are indeed unprecedented in the 
history of warfare and certainly Ger- 
many could not afford to pay such a 
rate for the five miles which they have 
yet to make before they get to Verdun. 

The Germans on the other hand 
claim that their losses are not exces- 
sive. Certainly they manifest no exter- 
nal evidences of discouragement and 
they still continue to gain, tho slowly. 
Last week they took the village of Hau- 
court, which lies just south of Malan- 
court. They also stormed the ridge be- 
yond, capturing over a mile of French 
trenches and 714 unwounded prisoners. 
Their next objective in this quarter is 
probably Hill 304, which stands next to 
Le Mort Homme, still claimed by both 
sides. The French have been obliged to 
evacuate their salient at Bethincourt to 
avoid being cut off and to straighten 
their line. 


It is believed that the 
pe hag ae Germans ha ve more 
x troops massed in front of 
the British lines in Flanders than they 
have at Verdun and it is surmised that 
they may intend to make their main 
offensive in the west instead of on the 
Meuse. So far the chief center of ac- 
tivity on the west has been at the vil- 
lage of St. Eloi near the famous Bel- 
gian city of Ypres. Here the Canadians 
are posted and have made themselves 
conspicuous by their skill in tunneling 
and their daring in following up the 
vantage gained by their mine explo- 
sions. On March 27 they blew up the 
front trenches of the German line and 
established themselves in the craters. 
Ever since then the Germans have been 
trying to dislodge the Canadians from 
their crater forts but they have only 
succeeded in regaining one of them. 











HERE are, roughly, four ways 
in which the present war can 
be brought to an end. First, 
peace would come speedily if the 
United States entered the conflict. 
Secondly, it would come more 
_ speedily still if a British defeat at 
sea destroyed the pivot of the whole 
Alliance. Thirdly, in the judgment 
of some good observers, the military 
force is to be so quickened, and we 
are destined during the spring and 
summer to see such terrific slaughter 
on all the fronts, that hostilities will 
be over by the winter thru the sheer 
exhaustion of the combatants. 
Fourthly—and this perhaps is the 
general British view—there is noth- 
ing for it but to go on killing Ger- 
man soldiers and applying the maxi- 
mum of economic pressure to the 
German people until the military au- 
thorities are convinced -by their 
losses in men and the civilians by 
their privations that the strain can 
no longer be maintained. When that 
point will be reached is, of course, a 
matter rather of guesswork than of 
mathematical calculation. Personally 
I do not see how the process of at- 
trition can by itself end the war be- 
fore the autumn of 1917. 

Of these four alternatives the in- 
tervention of the United States is 
the only one I am at present con- 
cerned with. For myself I have not 
the slightest doubt that you are 
coming into the war. That is not the 
view that is most widely held in Eng- 
land. The vast majority of my coun- 
trymen neither expect American 
intervention nor desire it, except on 
one condition, that it proceed from 
America’s own conception of her 
highest and final interests in this 
matter. There has never that I know 
of been any disposition in England 
to quarrel with or to criticize the 
official policy of neutrality adopted 
at Washington. At the beginning of 
the war neutrality was the obviously 
proper and sensible line for the 
United States to follow. Every one 
in Great Britain admitted as much; 
no one contemplated anything else. 
There was, it is true, some good- 
humored surprize when the Presi- 
dent attempted to expand the pro- 
gram of official neutrality into a rule 
of private thought and conduct; but 
to neutrality itself, as the policy of 
the United States Government, no- 
body took or could take the slightest 
objection. The war was not an 
American war; the issues at stake 
were not specifically American is- 
sues; there seemed every reason to 
hope that the United States could 
hold honorably aloof. 
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There is no need to introduce Mr. 
Brooks to Independent readers. 
But this article—with its sharp 
and disquieting forecast of Amer- 
ica’s entry into the Great War—is 
more than the mere expression of 
an observant journalist’s opinion, 
colored by the natural hope of an 
Englishman that the United States 
will aid the Allies. In the last few 
weeks Mr. Brooks has had excep- 
tional opportunities to learn from 
American officials and public men 
just what trend affairs are taking, 
gnd what he has to say on the 
subject merits serious and thought- 
ful consideration—THE EDITOR. 




















Nor even now would any English- 
man desire to see America drawn 
into it, except, as I have said, under 
the constraint of purely American 
interests and in order to fulfil her 
own idea of what her honor, her 
dignity and her duty as one of the 
great pillars of democracy demand. 
Were the United States on her own 
initiative to throw in her lot with 
the Allies, then, indeed, every Eng- 
lishman would hail her advent into 
the arena with a great shout of joy, 
would feel that the dearest wish of 
his heart had been realized in the 
mere fact of a working codperation 
between all the English-speaking 
peoples, would say—and would be 
right in saying—that now at last the 
only possible foundations of a lasting 
peace had been well and truly laid. 
But that, as every one in Britain 
recognizes, is a matter for Ameri- 
cans to decide in their own way and 
at their own time. From first to last 
in this war I do not think you will be 
able to point to a single line in the 
British press or a single utterance 
of any British statesman that 
savored of the impertinence of 
urging the United States to abandon 
her neutrality or that tendered any 
advice whatever on the subject. 


F America is satisfied to remain 

outside, we in England are content 
to have her do so. We do not need 
the naval or military assistance of 
the United States to win this war. 
We can and we shall save civiliza- 
tion, if we have to, without her. For 
themselves the Allies want nothing 
from America beyond what their 
command of the seas enables them 
at this moment to receive—arms, 
food, raw material, equipment of all 
kinds; and in regard to many of 
these necessaries they will very soon 
be independent of any sources of 
supply but their own. We do not 
seek American intervention for our 





THE UNITED STATES MUST FIGHT 


own sakes; we are confident we can 
dispense with it; at the same time 
if it came we should passionately 
welcome it—not for its effect on the 
present war alone, but because we 
should see in America’s emergence 
into the world as an Ally among 
Allies the one sure and certain guar- 
antee of future peace. 


UT there are different kinds of 

neutrality and it would be absurd 
to pretend that the kind adopted by 
the United States Government has 
met with universal acceptance in 
England. There is a large and sober 
body of British opinion, friendly to 
the United States by instinct and 
conviction, that has found American 
diplomacy during the past year and 
a half a difficult pill to swallow. 

If I were asked for a summary of 
what in British eyes have appeared 
to be its deficiencies I should point 
to the speech delivered by Mr. Root 
on February 15. Englishmen have 
rightly refrained from saying the 
things that Mr. Root as an American 
was free to say. Indeed one of the 
pleasantest surprizes that awaits an 
English visitor to the United States 
these days is to discover how mild is 
British dissatisfaction with the for- 
eign policy of the Administration, 
and in what scrupulously temperate 
language it finds utterance, as com- 
pared with the full-blooded ferocity 
of American comment. But it seems 
clear to me that Mr. Root and the 
general run of Englishmen approach 
this question from approximately 
the same angle. Both feel that in 
what has been done and left undone 
at Washington there has been a 
failure to embody and interpret the 
best American sentiment. Both feel 
that it is the American people them- 
selves and not the Allies who have 
the most cause to complain of and to 
be chagrined by the Administration’s 
acts of commission and omission. 

But it would be very easy to ex- 
aggerate the extent to which British 
opinion has thereby been adversely 
affected. Toward the American peo- 
ple there is thruout the British Isles, 
and there will continue to be, nothing 
but the utmost friendliness and sym- 
pathy. We know how many thou- 
sands of Americans have enlisted in 
the Allied armies. We know of their 
work in succoring the wounded. We 
know of that increasing stream of 
gifts in money and kindly service 
that flows eastward from the United 
States. And above all we know that 
the heart of America is with us. 
Knowing all this we do not allow 
trivial clashes of opinion between 
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our respective governments to dis- 
turb us unduly. Rightly or wrongly 
we distinguish between popular 
sentiment in the United States and 
official neutrality. We are not blind 
to President Wilson’s difficulties. 
Some of us, I imagine, make even 
greater allowance for them than do 
his own countrymen. If at times the 
actions and attitude of the American 
Government have disconcerted us it 
has not been solely, or even mainly, 
on our own account. It has been 
because those actions and that atti- 
tude have struck us as falling below 
our ideal of what the United States 
is and stands for. We have no 
specific grievances against Washing- 
ton. We retain to the full that good- 
will toward America and Americans 
that is now an inseparable element 
not merely of British policy, but of 
the British consciousness. The only 
thing that infuriates us is to hear 
Americans say, as I have often heard 
them say, that the events of the past 
eighteen months have left the United 
States without a single friend in 
Europe. The United States will al- 
ways have a close friend and a faith- 
ful friend in England. And at a 
crisis, if America ever finds herself 
in a tight corner, that friendship will 
not be found wanting. Even in the 
“convulsive fluidity of world-politics 
as they are today and as they are 
likely to continue for some time to 
come, that at least is a fixed and 
stable point. 


N what then do I base my con- 

viction that you must shortly 
enter the war? I base it on the in- 
herent conditions of the case. The 
last hope of reaching any satisfac- 
tory agreement with Germany on the 
issues of submarine warfare has by 
now, I should imagine, been pretty 
well exploded. No one can any longer 
cling to it. No one in Washington 
does cling to it. It has gone down in 
a welter of broken pledges and re- 
pudiated assurances. Germany, it is 
perfectly obvious, intends to go on 
torpedoing all the merchant vessels 
that her submarines can get at, 
armed or unarmed, and wholly irre- 
spective of the nationality of the pas- 
sengers on board. Any day an inci- 
dent may happen comparable to 
Villa’s raid on Columbus. Any day 
you may be forced into the European 
war as you have been forced into 
Mexico, reluctantly, in spite of your- 
selves, as the result of some intoler- 
able outrage. You have suffered in 
the last eighteen months at Ger- 
many’s hands a series of unexampled 
affronts and you have suffered them 
with unexampled patience. But there 
are limits to American patience. 
Villa overstepped them. Germany 


likewise will overstep them. It may 
be tomorrow, it may be next week or 
the week after, but that eventually, 
and before very long, Mr. Wilson 
will have no option but to hand Count 
Bernstorff his passports and recall 
Mr. Gerard from Berlin is, in my 
judgment, beyond question. And that 
sooner or later means war. 


MERICANS have frequently 

said to me, “Are we not doing a 
greater service to the Allies by stay- 
ing out of the war than we should be 
doing by coming in?” They are think- 
ing chiefly of the supply of munitions 
and of the inevitable demands upon 
the domestic output if the United 
States were to raise an army on the 
European scale. Well, I have seen 
more than a little of what America 
is doing in the way of munitions, 
and it commands my immense grati- 
tude, my unbounded admiration. The 
way in which, under the direction of 
Messrs. Morgan & Co., American 
manufacturers have been organized 
for the production of war material, 
and the zeal and efficiency with 
which they have thrown themselves 
into the industry, are a record of 
which every American might well be 
proud. At the same time only the 
fringe of the country’s industrial re- 
sources has been brought into play 
and under government encourage- 
ment and control the output could 
be increased well-nigh indefinitely. 
That is one consideration. Another 
is that the British Government, Brit- 
ish manufacturers and the British 
workingmen by magnificent efforts 
have by now all but made good our 
original deficiencies and that the 
Allies before long will be compara- 
tively independent of American 
shells, guns, rifles and cartridges. I 
always therefore beg my American 
friends who are apprehensive on the 
score of munitions not to be deterred 
from entering the war on that ac- 
count; and I always add that the 
participation of the United States, by 
its effect on such neutrals as are still 
hesitating, by its shattering demon- 
stration of the final impossibility of 
a Teutonic triumph, and by its im- 
mediate easing of the Allied finan- 
cial situation, would be a command- 
ing asset, and more than any other 
single factor, always excepting the 
almost unthinkable contingency of 
the destruction of the British sea- 
power, would shorten the war. Work 
out the effects of a proclamation by 
President Wilson calling for the en- 
listment of 1,000,000 men and of an- 
other proclamation placing the entire 
engineering trade of the country un- 
der government direction and dedi- 
cating it to the production of muni- 
tions, and the enormous importance 


to all the belligerents of American 
intervention will be very soon ap- 
parent. 

But if I were an American I 
should like to see my country enter 
the war not to avenge the loss of 
American lives, not to reinforce the 
Allies, not to ward off the menace 
to American political and strategical 
interests that is implicit on a Ger- 
man victory, but on other and wider 
and nobler grounds. I should like to 
see it enter the war, first of all, on 
the score of humanity and in the 
sure knowledge that American in- 
tervention would lessen, and possibly 
avert, the most appalling slaughter, 
the most hideous mass of waste and 
misery, that ever threatened to dev- 
astate the world. I should like to see 
it enter the war, secondly, because 
democracy is at death-grips with 
militarism and absolutism and be- 
cause every principle of right-deal- 
ing between nations, and, indeed, the 
whole form and temper of civiliza- 
tion, are at stake in the struggle. I 
should like it, finally, to enter the 
war because only by so doing can the 
United States help to start the world 
on a new and saner path and to erect 
and support an enduring fabric of 
peace. 


EACE, democracy, humanity— 

no nation every had a nobler call 
to arms than these causes. As an 
Englishman, who has loved and 
studied and done what he could to 
interpret America for the past 
twenty years, I refuse to share the 
misgivings and lamentations of 
many of my American friends. I be- 
lieve that the great issues I have 
named are powerful to touch the con- 
science and idealism of the Ameri- 
can people. I believe that in no land 
is a leader who appeals to what is 
best and least material and most self- 
sacrificing in human nature more 
certain of a national response. I be- 
lieve that the fundamental passion 
of America is to serve the world at 
whatever cost to herself. But there 
never has been in all history such an 
opportunity for service as now, or so 
clear and insistent a summons to the 
faith and vision of American states- 
manship—the aspiring spirit of the 
American people. You will come into 
the war in any event. What I hope 
and pray is that you may not drift 
into it on some minor and merely 
national pretext and with incoherent 
aims, but will take your stand de- 
liberately as befits the splendor of 
the American nation proclaiming its 
resolve to rescue humanity, to safe- 
guard democracy, and to lay broad 
and deep the foundations of future 
peace. 

New York City 
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OES a frog serenely sunning 
[_)oimet drawing dry air into 

a newly acquired pair of 
lungs, choosing luxuriously which 
one of four available legs he shall 
scratch himself with, have any of 
the habits of his recent gray-green 
world where a cold fluid surged thru 
his gill slits and he was all bulbous 
head and vibrant tail? Sometimes he 
does bring a bit of his tadpole ap- 
pendage to land, but that is a pure- 
ly material hang-over and soon dis- 
carded. If he brings tadpole habits 
will they not make him a less efficient 
frog? Will not a tadpole mind 
hamper him more than a tadpole 
tail? 

Almost as suddenly as a frog 
passes from water to land, we have 
passed from the old civilization, 
where for the race as a whole there 
was not enough of anything, to the 
new time where, thanks to machine 
production, scientific agriculture, 
quick transportation, and especially 
to the rise of the democratic ideal, 
there can be enough for every one. 
And we—the women especially, who 
thru domestication were very per- 
fectly adapted to the earlier stage of 
privation—have brought over into 
the age of prosperity a vast number 
of possessions. The actual material 
heirlooms are not a serious menace. 
Great-grandfather’s clock does not 
greatly hamper us unless it prevents 
our buying a new and more accurate 
timepiece. But under the _ slow 
civilization that was controlled by a 
perpetual community deficit, women 
acquired the appropriate habits of 
toil, economy, self-sacrifice, an in- 
credible patience, and a fixity of 
mind which mitigated the pressure; 
and they are still trailing these 
hampering tadpole habits and ideals. 
Most terrible of all, they still have 
minds set in the mold of another 
civilization, to which our modern 
working hypothesis, that all change 
is probably good, is quite incompre- 
hensible. 

It would seem that only thru youth 
are women able to free themselves 
from this backward drag. Then, 
while they can feel the pull of the 
future, things are not good or desir- 
able to them because they have al- 
ways been, but because they are 
about to be. Instead of memories, 
they are governed by hopes. They are 
plastic things, and for this reason 
they are able to do the work of a fast 
changing civilization—able to learn 
the governing conditions of the new 
age of plenty and act on them—able, 
so long as they are young, to beat 
back their inheritances. 
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PERNICIOUS HEIRLOOMS 


MARTHA BENSLEY BRUERE 








With this article Mrs. Bruére ends 
the series of studies of “The Habits 
of Women Under Domestication,” 
which was begun in The Independ- 
ent on March 20.—THE EDITOR. 




















Shall not a frog remain a frog? 

If women are to give their full 
value to this modern world, they 
must learn to keep at least so much 
of youth as its plasticity, in order 
that they may adapt themselves to 
the continual change which is the 
governing factor of the civilization 
of prosperity. But to remain plastic 
requires the most unceasing vigi- 
lance, the firm refusal to take any 
tradition for granted, even that of 
our own personal experience, and 
most particularly to avoid accepting 
heirlooms of thought and practise in 
what is still woman’s most common 
occupation—housekeeping. For there 
is no more insistent beckoning to a 
fixed mind than domestication. It was 
under the controlling power of a per- 
petual social deficit that our whole 
theory and practise of housekeeping 
was developed, and it is in that field 
that pernicious inheritances have us 
most closely entangled. To realize 
that the past is dead—all of it—is 
practically impossible till we have 
learned to think in terms of change 
rather than permanence. And even 
while we are acting on this knowl- 
edge, the dead world mysteriously 
rises ready to “set” our minds again 
like jelly in a mold! 

Quite recently I fought with this 
ghost as raised by an antiquated 
household equipment — treasured 
heirlooms lovingly preserved. With- 
out the possibility of rescue I was 
dropt into a white cottage on a hill- 
side, and housework, which had been 
under my feet, rose up and attacked 
me. From the time when I started 
the wood stove in the morning, thru 
all the sweeping and cleaning, cook- 
ing and sewing of the day, my mind 
had to adjust itself to machinery de- 
veloped on the basic concept of sav- 
ing everything but human work. The 
heirlooms from the civilization of 
poverty and self-sacrifice produced 
the inoperative mind which was con- 
tent to endure them. The potatoes 
for Monday, for Tuesday, for 
Wednesday, all equally bulbous, 
equally brown and susceptible of the 
same number of ways of cooking, 
were kept in an ancestral bin where 
it was best for them, not most con- 
venient for me. The lingering routine 
of bringing water from the well of- 
fered after the first time no mental 
stimulus whatever; neither did 


sweeping out the corners of the same 
rooms with the same broom, or scrub- 
bing the dirt from the same shirt- 
waists on the same washboard in the 
same tub. The combination of all 
these monotonies made up a stifling 
routine that filled the day; and 
which, with that equipment, there 
was no avoiding. 

It was not that the work was hard 
—to run a typewriter all day is more 
fatiguing; it was not the isolation; 
it was the fact that there was no 
new use for my brain in these 
changeless surroundings; nothing 
for it to do but become fixed. By just 
so much as I grew to do these things 
without change, did change become 
more difficult for me. If I had stayed 
there long enough I would have re- 
verted to the past and become unable 
to fit into modern civilization. 

I knew once a little Swedish wom- 
an, who, having been taught house- 
keeping by her mother, who was very 
poor, could never be brought to beat 
eggs with anything more efficient 
than a fork. Her mind had “set” so 
that she could not think in terms of 
even a hand driven egg-beater, much 
less of an electric one. And because 
her inherited ideas, formed under the 
stress of poverty, would not let her 
do housework in the most efficient 
way—would not in fact, permit her 
to let go of most of the details of it 
—she was less valuable as a house- 
keeper and a human being than she 
might have been. Her inherited 
training had fossilized her mind. 

If we could only act on the theory 
that anything left to us from the 
past, whether an idea or a thing, has 
got to prove its present value before 
we accept it, and that anything new 
has got to prove itself worthless be- 
fore we pass it by, we might stay 
these ossifying mental processes. 

For it is obvious that our work of 
family conservation cannot be per- 
formed by antiquarians. We can do 
nothing for the families of the past; 
our work is in the present, for the 
future, and it cannot be performed 
by inherited mental processes or by 
machinery designed for dead occupa- 
tions. We are working our civiliza- 
tion out in a new set of interchange- 
able parts, and the attempt to use 
old ones makes the whole run wobbly. 
It is important to realize that if an 
idea or a habit was inevitable in 
great-grandmother, it is better dis- 
pensed with by her descendants, and 
to act on the conviction that if a 
habit was perfectly adapted to the 
needs of a tadpole it is by that very 
fact unadapted to the needs of a frog. 

New York City 





























A NOISELESS, SMOKELESS, JERKLESS TRAIN 


Crossing the Continental Divide on an electrified railroad. Two of these huge locomotives are used as tractor and pusher on a steep up-grade 


CLIMBING THE ROCKIES BY ELECTRICITY 


A LONG STEP TOWARD A NEW ERA OF RAILROADING 


VER the Rockies by electric- 
() ity! That is possible, now 
that the biggest piece of rail- 
road electrification on the continent 
has been completed by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. 
Four hundred and forty miles of 
track, from Harlowton, Montana, to 
Avery, Idaho, clean thru the three 
ridges that make up the Rockies, 
over the back of the continent at a 
hight of 6300 feet, have been 


ing two direct current generators, 
change it to a direct current of 3000 
volts. This is nearly six times the 
voltage used in ordinary street rail- 
way work. 

So much for the way the trains 
climb the mountains. But they be- 
have surprizingly as they slip down 
the other side. The motion of the 
train as it slides down hill is used 
to make the reversed motors gener- 


ate more electricity. This serves as 
a braking system, so that the air- 
brake is not needed except for emer- 
gency or to stop the train, and new 
current is actually turned back into 
the trolley wires to be used as need- 
ed by other trains. From a quarter 
to a half of the current used up on 
one side of the mountains is thus re- 
stored on the other side by “re- 
generative braking.” 

Why should steam give way 





prepared for the heavy elec- 
tric tractors that will displace 
the steam locomotives. Al- 
ready 115 miles are in opera- 
tion, between Three Forks and 
Dear Lodge—the section 
which includes the Continen- 
tal Divide, 

The electric locomotives 
draw heavier trains, at higher 
speed, than the old ones, over 
grades where the line climbs 
as much as 115% feet in a 
mile. They are leviathans; 
each weighing 284 tons, with 
a length of 112 feet 8 inches. 








to the new power? 

For many reasons — all 
lumped under the familiar 
term “efficiency.” It is cheap- 
er—you get more power for 
your money. When a_ steam 
locomotive stops at a station 
or at a division point where 
locomotives are changed, it 
goes right on burning coal; 
it uses indeed 80 per cent of 
the fuel that it requires when 
it is at work drawing the 
train. The electric locomotive 
uses power only when it 
moves. The steam locomotive 








Each is more than 10 per cent 
more powerful than the mod- 
ern Mallet steam loco- 
motive. Mountain 


THE GIANT OIL SWITCHES 


The current under the enormous pressure of 100,000 volts is con- 


trolled by oil insulation 


loses heat—and hence power > 
—in cold weather. The elec- 
tric works better then 





streams, with their 
tremendous head of 
water, are tapped at 
various points in Mon- 
tana to create the cur- 
rent. The railroad buys 
its power from the 
Montana Power Com- 
pany, which has its 
main plant at Great 
Falls. Fourteen  sub- 
stations along the rail- 
road receive the elec- 
tricity in 100,000-volt 
alternating current, re- 
duce it from 100,000 to 
2300 volts, still alter- 
nating current, and 
then by the use of mo- 
tor-generator sets at 





than at any other 
time and has power 
enough to buck the 
heaviest snowdrifts. 








The old engine hadtobe 
inspected and groomed 
at the end of each di- 
vision—every hundred 
miles or so. The new 
one runs a _ thousand 
miles without needing 
inspection. Coal has to 
be hauled; electricity 
requires no fuel trains. 
The electric train is 
clean, noiseless, “‘jerk- 
less.” Electrifying one 
track, the railroad offi- 
cials believe, will in- 
crease the efficiency of 
the mountain division 








each sub-station, con- 
sisting of one alternat- 
ing current motor driv- 


THE SOURCE OF POWER 


Great Falls, Montana, and at several other points, the mountain streams’ 
accumulated energy is transformed into electricity 


as much as tho the line 
had been _ double- 
tracked. 
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CONCENTRATE! 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 
OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


DIRECTOR 


O every one of the boc 3 of life, 
the short cut is concentration. 

No matter what the goal ahead 
of us may be, the first step is to find 
and follow the path of concentration. 
Out of the blind thicket of human 
destiny, that surrounds, tangles and 
impedes the great majority of us, 
the one clear, open, swift way to 
freedom is the path of concentration. 

What do you need most? Health— 
money—power—leisure — friends — 
counsellors — advantages — opportu- 
nities? Learn to concentrate, and 
whatever you need most will come to 
you. The law never fails. 

I am not talking metaphysics. In- 
deed my first duty is to rescue the 
word concentration from the mouths 
of metaphysicians. Nowadays nearly 
every city in America has a fluttering 
bevy of self-styled metaphysical 
teachers who would, for a suitable 
honorarium, induce you to “practise 
concentration” by sitting vague and 
vapid in a “concentration class,” or 
fixing a rapt gaze on a crystal ball, 
or doing some other fancy exhibition 
stunt. This brand of concentration is 
not the one I am writing about. 

Suppose you are riding east, on a 
New Jersey road, fifty miles out of 
New York. You meet a man walking 
west. He is gaunt, begrimed, unshav- 
en, unwashed. He hobbles on a twist- 
ed cane. His clothes are torn. He 
looks the picture of hunger, friend- 
lessness and woe. 

You are moved with pity. You stop 
and ask him, “Why so forlorn?” He 
answers, “I have no friends, no 
money and no food.” You ask him, 
“Where are you going?” He answers, 
“I don’t know.” You ask h'm, “Why 
did you leave the city?” He answers, 
“I forget the reason just now.” You 
ask him, “How long are you going 
on like this?” He answers, “Till I 
drop from weariness or fall ill—then 
some one may give me a lift.” What 
do you do? You buy the man a meal, 
ring up the police station, have him 
taken to the psychopathic ward of the 
nearest hospital, and try to locate his 
relatives or friends. 

On the road of destiny the average 
man is walking west. In the mental 
geography on the map of his mind, 
he is aimless and powerless as a 
ragged, starving tramp. He hobbles 
on a twisted cane of tradition, habit 
or misinformation. He hasn’t enough 
mental food to keep him nourished 
—and most of what he has wouldn’t 
pass a pure food inspector. He fol- 
lows a rut of routine, looking neither 
ahead nor above. His psychic raiment 
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is mud and tatters. His moral expres- 
sion is meaningless, like that of a 
man with a wandering mind. He does 
not know where he is going, or why 
he is going anywhere. He is waiting 
for some one to give him a lift—or 
send him to a hospital. Why all this 
vacuity, poverty, tragedy, in the life 
journey of the average man? Loss 
of the power, loss of the path, of con- 
centration. 

Is the picture overdrawn? From 
reading thousands of letters, by men 
like this, I say it is not. Four per- 
sons out of five that you meet are 
mentally and spiritually lost. They 
have never found themselves, nor 
their place and work in life. Lacking 
a goal, they lack the grit and gump- 
tion that a man with a goal has to 
get. Their actions, thoughts and emo- 
tions are at loose ends—kite tails fly- 
ing in the breeze. A man’s career is 
but the measure of his concentration. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


ET us define our word. Concen- 

tration is the science of knowing 
what we want most to do, have and 
be; the art of achieving it; and the 
habit of forgetting it. 

The prime essential is a fixed goal. 
A good example here is the racing 
crew of a big eastern university. 
Every member of the crew knows 
just where he must end the race and 
land the boat; he has learned to time 
his stroke to the fraction of a second; 
he has stripped away every ounce of 
superfluous clothing—he has for 
weeks lived on simple fare selected 
by science; he has fully mastered the 
principles and methods of team work. 

Just where am I going to be at the 
end of the race of life—or five, or ten, 
or twenty years from now? Have I 
a definite picture of the goal in my 
mind? Have I chosen, and proved, 
the shortest, easiest and best way to 
that goal? Am I working every day, 
every hour, with this in view? Are 
all the useless things left behind? Is 
every act in working hours properly, 
regularly timed, so that my daily out- 
put is sure to equal my maximum? 
Do all my habits of life speed me on 
to my goal—or do some of them 
handicap me? Is every one of my 
working associates eager to help me 
win? If not, why not—and where am 
I now? Have I advanced all that was 
possible? Have others advanced 
more? Do I know the causes of my 
slowness in progressing? How shall 
I remove the obstacles, in my sur- 
roundings and myself? These are a 
few of the questions for every alert 
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man or woman to face bravely and 
settle fairly, as initial steps on the 
road of concentration. 

Before one attempts to concentrate,’ 
he should have his greatest, finest, 
strongest desire shape and designate 
the exact goal that he would reach 
thru concentration. Then he should 
line up his present system of work, 
thought, and home life with his ulti- 
mate goal, to such an extent that he 
can see how every move he takes puts 
him forward. Then he should make 
his will a power so firm, prompt, re- 
sistless, that he does precisely and 
fully whatever he sets out to do. 
Then, he is prepared to learn to con- 
centrate. A difficult program? Sure- 
ly, and gladly. What are we here for 
if not to face hard jobs with a smile? 
What keeps a man small is the habit 
of looking for easy things. 

There is, however, a shorter, easier 
way. Few people have learned how to 
plan, foresee, and lay out their lives, 
from here and now to the larger place 
ahead. It will suffice, temporarily, to 
learn to concentrate by doing our 
daily work—whatever it is, more 
thoroly, quickly, easily, and thought- 
fully. Suppose, for example, you are 
a stenographer. Your first concentra- 
tion exercize will be to make every 
letter, manuscript and memorandum 
perfect—so as not to waste a moment 
of your chief’s time in the location 
and correction of your mistakes. 
When you have made every piece of 
work faultless during a whole day, 
try it for two days—three days—a 
week. Having attained a perfect rec- 
ord for a week, you can then focus 
on speed. Without losing in accuracy, 
you should be able to gain perhaps 
thirty per cent in rapidity, merely 
by ceaseless practise in mental and 
manual concentration. There are new 
books and systems to aid you here. 
Find them, and study them. Your 
next object will naturally be an 
easier way of doing the work you 
have made better and faster. Modi- 
fications of scientific management, 
and service departments of the large 
typewriter companies, should save 
you needless motions and responsi- 
bilities. Then you may begin to think 
for your company, especially in rela- 
tion to your desk and departments, 
for increasing the sales and decreas- 
ing the costs. Now if you are an 
ordinary stenographer, you have 
never practised any of these four 
kinds of concentration exercize— 
that is why you remain an ordinary 
stenographer. Promotion follows con- 
centration. 
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Drrections. Read first this article. 


numeral 10 in blank space on dotted line. 


EFFICIENCY CONCENTRATION TEST 


FOR ANY MAN OR WOMAN BETWEEN 


15 AND 55 YEARS OF AGE 


1. Have you a great ultimate achievement, based on your talents, clearly pictured in mind for ten or twenty 
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2. Do you know how to work toward your goal, and is every day’s work put minutely in line with your 


4, Can you think or work so hard, five hours at a stretch, that you forget to eat or sleep or answer the 


DPE S440 btn Oe KE 6069S STE d eb DAES HANES DOP EGG OE EG EWES REO eed eee eeennhiowrn 
5. Do you spend at_least a half hour every day in planning your future, studying your work, and improving 
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6. Is your carning capacity regularly increasing at a substantial rate? ....... 
7. lave you read at least two modern books on the principles and methods of concentration ? 
8. Ilave you learned how to make use of all the functions of your mind?....... 
9. Do you always tackle the hardest ob first, and choose hard Jobs in preference to casy ones? 


10. Are you so sure of final success that nothing and nobody can discourage you; and when everything 
seems to go wrong, you calmly forge ahead with even greater strength and determination? 


Total equals your approximate grade in 
the knowledge and use of concentration. 


If any point is not clear, talk it over with some friend who is a logical, 
deep thinker. On the basis of the article, interpret and answer the following questions. Where the answer is Yes, write 
Where the answer is No, leave space between 1 and 10 expressing degree of 
assurance. Don’t favor yourself—make each numeral too low rather than too high. Add column of numerals for your 
percentage in concentration, so far as the test goes. This test shows the general aim of Mr. Purinton’s efficiency 
work—to apply to every one, starting with himself, the rules and principles followed by the world’s leaders in attaining 
their goal. On this test, the grade of a really big man or woman would be perhaps eighty per cent, while that of the 
average person might be not more than twenty-five per cent. 


If your grade, honestly reckoned, is 40 or 50 per cent, 
you are probably ahead of the majority, but still far behind the leaders. 
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Lloyd-George has become the first 
man of England. Apparently the war 
crisis made him such; but really his 
own concentration habits made him. 
He was a poor, alien boy, without 
friends, influence or opportunity. 
Worse—he was violently opposed by 
the political, financial and ecclesias- 
tical authorities who froze careers 
with a frown. But only fluid minds 
can be frozen, and Lloyd-George had 
his mind set. He resolved to know 
what were the great problems of the 
nation, and how they could be solved. 
Nothing else mattered. Anything ma- 
terializes when nothing else matters. 
And the first place in the realm was 
given the man who had given the 
realm first p!ace in his thought. 

All great men are masters of con- 
centration. And any man will be 
great when he has learned to be 
master of concentration. The texture 
of the brain counts for little. The 
size of the brain counts for less; the 
use of the brain is the measure of 
human power. Concentration is 
merely intensive farming of the 
mind; and what the scientific farm- 
er can do for and with his ¢rops, the 
scientific thinker can do for and with 
his thoughts. We have today the new 
agriculture, we shall have tomorrow 
the new menticulture. The barren 
mind, as the barren field, is merely 
one that has not been cultivated. And 
the output of any mind, as of any 
field, can be doubled by the right 
methods of cultivation. 


A number of books now available 
discuss the metaphysical side of con- 
centration more or less truthfully 
and impressively. But the majority 
of these neglect the practical side. 
Out of perhaps fifty fundamental 
factors in the science and art of con- 
centration, I would here dwell briefly 
on ten of the most important. If you 
incorporate only these ten in your 
daily habit of thought, work and life, 
you should eventually double your 
power of mind—and your produc- 
tivity, happiness and usefuiness. 


WHAT YOU NEED 


IRST. A focus of taste and talent. 
Always concentrate on something 
you want to do, and may reasonably 
hope to do well in course of time. 
There is a group of things, different 
but related, which every man or 
woman could perform with unusual 
skill when trained and experienced. 
Learn your vocational group of in- 
herent possibilities, and confine to 
this group your exercizes in concen- 
tration. The prime focus of our will 
should be our work; and our work, 
to succeed, must literally be our- 
selves. It is not true, as we are told 
by certain peddlers of metaphysics, 
that we can always be what we mean 
to be. It is true that we can be 
what we were meant to be! The first 
move in concentration is to find what 
we were meant to be. 
2. A clear, firm and useful ambi- 
tion, both ultimate and immediate. 


Have you learned how to use mental 
photography? The world’s’ most 
powerful camera is the human mind; 
a picture of our desired achievement 
there scientifically produced will out- 
live and outreach a hundred photo- 
graphs of our face by a mechanical 
instrument. The purpose of concen- 
tration is creation; therefore we 
must know exactly what we want to 
create, what motive is back of it, 
what use ahead of it. To concentrate 
without a present object is to cheat 
your client or employer; to concen- 
trate without a future object is to 
cheat yourself. Haphazard work is 
the universal bane, whether in com- 
merce, education or religion. 

3. A surplus of energy, and control 
of the sources of vitality. The mind 
tat creates must be a self-renewing 
dynamo of impelling, animating, 
electrifying thought. Physical health 
is the basis. Whether you put your 
whole self into your brain and evolve 
a masterpiece of music or invention, 
or whether you put your whole self 
into your fingers and weave a rare 
fabric or weld a steel frame of a 
thirty-story building, your power of 
concentration depends on how 
healthy you are. Get a physique, or 
your mind will crack under the 
strain of prolonged, intense concen- 
tration, which to a master worker 
ends in exhaustion. You must eat 
and bathe and exercize and sleep 
with vitality in view. You can’t live 
an ordinary life and do extraordi- 
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nary work. Have you developed a 
satisfactory system of creating and 
conserving your maximum of 
energy? 

4. A regular concentration habit, 
both mental and manual. When you 
lie in bed a few weeks, you can hard- 
ly walk. To walk right, you must 
walk every day. So, to think right, 
you must think every day; and 
toward a given point, as you walk. 
If a man started for the postoffice, 
then decided to go to church, then 
got a notion to visit the blacksmith 
shop, and finally went home without 
reaching anywhere, you would call 
him feeble-minded. Yet the whole 
thought-world is a realm of wander- 
ing minds—we merely do not see 
them wander. Can you think so hard 
on a plan or purpose or piece of work 
that you forget to eat and sleep, 
don’t know whether it is today, yes- 
terday or tomorrow, and feel con- 
cern about nothing in the universe 
but the all-absorbing thing you are 
doing? If you can, you are on the 
road to somewhere; if you can’t, 
you are a mental and moral idler, 
with an empty future like your 
empty past. 

Learn to spend at least a half- 
hour each day fostering and strength- 
ening your life purpose, by a pe- 
riod of intense, original, construc- 
tive thought on the best and quick- 
est ways of reaching your goal. 
And form the habit of doing every- 
thing promptly, thoroly, scientific- 
ally. When I throw a fistful of dis- 
carded papers at the waste-basket, 
and the wad fails to hit, I get up 
and walk over and place the consign- 
ment where it belongs. Not to be 
neat, bless your heart—a man too 
neat is an unmanly mixture of lady- 
likeness and nothingness; but rather 


EE and behold the Royal Family! 

Yes. What a scrumptious, efful- 
gent and withal perfectly useless 
Royal Family it is. What is the Royal 
Family doing? 

The Royal Family is regaling it- 
self with a certain form of mortal 
combat called war. That is to say, 
the Royal Family is fighting. 

Ah, but is it not unseemly and 
altogether infra dig for the Royal 
Family to fight? 

Oh, but you must remember that 
the Royal Family does not engage in 
the fight in propria persona. 

No? How can that be? 

The Royal Family would no more 


to keep in trim the wholesome habit 
of hitting what I aim for. 

5. A proper observance of time and 
place. For concentration of mind the 
best time seems the early morning, 
when brain is clearest, body strong- 
est. And the best place is wherever 
you can be in silence and solitude. 
Great thoughts are crushed by the 
crowd. But for concentration of 
body, the turmoil of business com- 
petition seems required—in their 
manual skill men are _ naturally 
gregarious. 

6. A punctilious regard to the 
physiology of thought. The brain is 
mostly blood. Hence a copious and 
ready supply of rich, pure blood is 
the first essential to powerful 
thought. Do not try to concentrate 
when physically tired, or less than 
two hours after a full meal. Give 
brain and nerve foods a large place 
in your diet. Learn to think at home 
in a bathrobe and sandals—every bit 
of tight clothing serves to congest 
the blood and retard its passage to 
the brain. Consider also the matter 
of posture; lie flat if that helps you 
to think hard. 

7. A systematic study of practical 
psychology. A thinker must know the 
mind as an electrical engineer knows 
the dynamo, not for the sake of the 
theoretical knowledge, but so as to 
get the greatest service out of the 
mechanism. 

8. A balanced life. The strain of 
holding the mind on a tension must 
be offset by frequent periods of ahso- 
lute relaxation; with such aids to 
carefreeness as music, a romp with 
the children, a bit of gardening, or a 
long tramp. The ordinary man must 
learn to be a firebrand—the extraor- 
dinary man must learn to be a vege- 
table. Kindly, however, do not try to 
be a vegetable until you know you 





SEE THE ROYAL FAMILY! 


BY ELLIS O. JONES 


think of doing its own fighting than 
of shining its own shoes or curry- 
ing its own horses or running its 
own automobile or buttoning itself 
up the back. 

How then does the Royal Family 
get its fighting done? 

By the use of a carefully selected 
body of men called soldiers and 
sailors. 

Whenever a Royal Family picks a 
quarrel with some other Royal Fam- 
ily, it is only necessary to order out 
these carefully drilled soldiers and 
sailors and have them shoot each 
other with great zeal, vigor and dili- 
gence. 


are a firebrand, as the supply of 
human vegetables now gluts the 
market. 

9. A dauntless perseverance. You 
may need forty years to work out 
your life purpose. What of it? The 
holding of the purpose makes you 
strong, and that is really the mis- 
sion of the purpose. Ten thousand 
obstacles may hinder you. No matter 
—the fiends plague and fates besiege 
only the man of power. You are 
stronger-than they, as soon as you 
know you are. Even your old friends 
may turn from you, misunderstand 
you, join against you, as you fare on 
and up. Keep smiling—new and bet- 
ter friends are waiting. Everything 
you try to do may seem to go wrong, 
and whelm you in failure—only that 
you may learn to survive success thru 
learning to survive failure. 

10. A never-failing fund of op- 
timism. The road of concentration, 
as you may have surmized, is not 
necessarily a boulevard of roses. But 
the real people travel here, and the 
real rewards lie ahead on this road. 
Resides, this road gets easier and 
easier, while the road of inertia gets 
harder and harder. A man doesn’t 
know what life is for till he tries to 
do something his neighbors say can’t 
be done. Concentration is the science 
of removing the word “can’t” from 
the mind. When this has been per- 
formed—this necessary operation on 
the intellect—such a new array of op- 
portunities will be manifest that no 
pessimist can live in their presence. 
Accordingly we say: Become an 
optimist now, that you may feel at 
home with the triumphant workers 
when they gather at the goal of their 
ambitions. Only the optimist sees 
opportunities. And the road of con- 
centration is the world’s highway of 
opportunities. 


But isn’t it rather difficult to get 
men to engage in such a dangerous 
occupation ? 

Not at all. It is very easy. Of all 
the occupations under the sun, that 
of soldiers and sailors is the poorest 
paid and they are usually ill treated 
into the bargain. 

It is incredible. How long has it 
been that way? 

It has been that way for a very 
long time. 

How long will it be that way? 

As long as hard-working citizens 
cherish the notion that idle Royal 
Families are worth fighting for. 

New York City 
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SHALL WE SWAPpP 


SOME COMMENTS ON THE PROPOSAL TO EXCHANGE THE PHILIPPINES FOR THE 
BRITISH TROPICAL POSSESSIONS 


Guiana in our issue of February 

28, Edwin E. Slosson suggested 
that if the Administration and Con- 
gress were determined to relinquish 
the Philippines it would be better to 
trade them off for British Guiana, 
Honduras and West Indies rather 
than turn them adrift in an un- 
friendly world. As might be expected 
such a radical proposal aroused con- 
siderable criticism and we print be- 
low some of the letters we have 
received on the subject. 

We quote first from Professor EIl- 
wood Mead, who was for many years 
in charge of the irrigation service of 
Victoria, Australia: 


The more one considers the novel 
suggestion of Dr. Slosson the more ad- 
vantageous it appears. This country 
could develop and protect British 
Guinea with few of the hazards and 
expenses that must always go with the 
control of the Philippines. 

It would seem that the exchange 
would benefit Great Britain in equal 
measure. There is a —— and 
rapidly growing trade tween Aus- 
tralia and the Philippines. The rela- 
tions of both parties would be more 
satisfactory if both countries were 
under the same government, with tariff 
restrictions and trade jealousies wholly 
eliminated. Australia is the nearest 
supply point for the Philippines for 
agricultural products not now produced 
there and which can be grown more 
cheaply in temperate climates. It would 
only add one more to the immense 
island possessions of Great Britain and 
lessen rather than increase the difficul- 
ties of administration. 

So far as the Philippine people are 
concerned, this transfer would be to 
their advantage. While we have done 
much for the country, we cannot yet 
claim to have reached there the cer- 
tainty and efficiency in the administra- 
tion of outside countries that Great 
Britain has shown in the control of 
adjacent island areas. In both political 
and economic equality the countries 
under British rule are better off than 
under any other government, and the 
sentimental political freedom which 
turning these islands adrift to their 
own inexperienced management is sup- 
posed to make possible would never be 
realized. To do this is simply to connive 
at their spoliation, either from lawless 
elements at home or by the greedy 
countries that surround them. 

I hope therefore that this proposal 
will become more than a matter of 
speculative discussion. 

ELwoop MEAD 

University of California 


There are, as stated in Dr. Slosson’s 
article, some advantages which might 
be derived from such a trade, but there 
are also some very pertinent arguments 
against the plan as well as some prac- 
tical difficulties in its realization. 

1. It takes two to make a bargain, 
and it is hardly conceivable that Eng- 
land would be willing to relinquish her 
foothold in Latin-America. 

2. We now have possessions in and 
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about the Caribbean sea sufficient for 
our strategic purposes and I fear that 
the South American Republics, with 
whom we are trying to form a closer 
union, but to whom our motives have 
heretofore been an object of suspicion, 
will look with great disfavor upon any 
further attempt by us to acquire terri- 
tory in those sections. 

3. The Philippines are very desirable 
as a base for operations in the event 
of war with one of the Pacific nations. 
It has been argued by many that the 
islands are particularly susceptible to 
attack, but Corrigedor, at the opening 
of Manila bay, is now one of the world’s 
great fortifications and were a nation 
to direct toward that port an army and 
a fleet large enough to even hope to 
take it, the force remaining for in- 
vasion of our home shores would be 
materially weakened. 

4. England, together with the other 
European nations, has scoffed at our 
attempt to educate and give self- 
government to the Filipinos, and has 
laughed at our “Little Brown Brother 
Policy.” Shall we leave, half-finished, 
our experiment in altruism, admitting 
our defeat, giving over the benefits of 
education, sanitation, public works to a 
nation whose policy has too frequently 
been exploitation, and go to another 
part of the world and start over again? 

5. Since 1899, our motto has been 
“The Philippines for the Filipinos,” and 
we have promised them self-govern- 
ment as fast as they could fit them- 
selves for it and, ultimately, independ- 
ence. Such a trade as suggested by Dr. 
Slosson would be a direct violation of 
that promise, for we could certainly not 
dictate to England her policy of admin- 
istration of the islands nor could we 
bind her to ever give them up. It will, 
in my opinion, be a long time before 
the hope of independence can be ful- 
filled, and I am not at all sure but that 
such a government as would be given 
them by England would be better than 
any they would ever give themselves. 
Nevertheless, we have given our word 
to the Filipinos and we are in honor 
bound to, if possible, see that this 
pledge is redeemed. 

Bearing in mind that we have prom- 
ised independence to the Filipino peo- 
ple and not merely to a little group of 
politicians, I greatly deplore the recent 
action of the United States Senate to 
whom these arguments seem to have 
no weight. 

DEAN A. WORCESTER 

University of New Mexico 


Mr. Bowen, former American 
Minister to Persia and to Venezuela, 
comments as follows: 


Dr. Slosson’s plan, if it could be car- 
ried out, would relieve us of a great 
burden in the Pacific and would add 
very much to our power and prestige 
in the Atlantic; but we cannot consider 
it seriously, for we have made many 
promises, er and implied, to the 
Filipinos to the effect that in due course 
of time we would give to them their in- 
dependence. That they would ever con- 
sent to be bargained away to another 
Power, or that an enlightened people 
such as the British are, would, in view 
of all the circumstances, attempt to in- 
corporate them into the British Empire 
without their consent is hardly sup- 


posable. Furthermore the great war 
now raging in Europe has so intensified 
the patriotism and loyalty of all British 
subjects, and our weak and wavering 
course toward Germany has derogated 
so much from our dignity as a nation, 
that the inhabitants of the British pos- 
sessions Dr. Slosson proposes should be 
exchanged for the Philippines would 
undoubtedly elect to retain their pres- 
ent allegiance, and Great Britain could 
not do otherwise than respect their 
wishes even if she wished to make the 
exchange. In short, Dr. Slosson’s plan 
would be favorable only to our own in- 
terests. The Filipinos would lose by it, 
as they would lose the hope of receiving 
what is dearest to their hearts—their 
independence. Great Britain would lose 
by it, for she would have to shoulder 
our burden in the East, and lose pos- 
sessions in the Atlantic that are of very 
great value to her, and the inhabitants 
of those possessions would lose by it, as 
they would be transferred to a Power 
that has not adequate forces to protect 
them, and that had not even spirit 
enough to break off friendly relations 
with Germany when she horrified the 
hole civilized world with her malig- 
nant atrocities on land and her mur- 
derous outrages on the sea. 
HERBERT W. BOWEN 

Woodstock, Connecticut 

A much more ambitious proposal 
than that suggested by Dr. Slosson 
was brought forward by Charles W. 
Sherrill, of New York, former Min- 
ister to Argentina, in an address be- 
fore the University of Buffalo, Octo- 
ber 20, 1915, and at a banquet given 
in Washington, December 30, 1915, 
by the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace to the American 
Society of International Law, the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, the American Society for the 
Judicial Settlement of International 
Disputes and Section VI of the Pan- 
American Scientific Congress. We 
quote from the latter speech: 


Our possession of the Philippines 
does not true up to the underlying ideas 
of the Monroe Doctrine. But neither 
does the possession by Denmark, Hol- 
land, France and England of colonies 
in this hemisphere! Why not set one 
of these discordant facts off against the 
other, and trade the Philippine Islands 
for all European possessions to the 
south of us, and then turn the Guianas 
and British Honduras into free repub- 
lics, return the Falkland Islands to Ar- 
gentina, and take under our flag the 
West Indian Islands, so important to the 
defense of the Panama Canal. Thus at 
one step would we eliminate Japanese 
distrust caused by our holding the Phil- 
ippines, honorably release us from the 
responsibility for those distant islands, 
complete the protection from European 
entanglements initiated by Monroe’s 
protest against additional European 
colonization, and, finally, free us from 
European military bases near the Pan- 
ama Canal. 


In his book “Modernizing the Mon- 
roe Doctrine” just published by 
Houghton, Mifflin, Mr. Sherrill de- 
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velops his idea that the United 
States should codéperate with other 
American republics to free all Amer- 
ican territory south of us from the 
cloud of European sovereignty. 

The official spokesman for the Fili- 
pinos is the Resident Commissioner, 
Mr. Quezon. He desires independence, 
pure and simple, but that, in our 
opinion, is an impossibility under 
present circumstances, whether it is 
a desirability or not. 





I hardly need to tell you that I am | 


against this proposition. I deny the 


moral right of the United States to | 


dispose in this way of the Philippine 
Islands, I contend that the only thing 
that the Amexican Government can do 
in regard to the Philippines consistent- 
ly both with the ideals of the American 
people and the principles of justice and 
morality is to grant the Philippines in- 
dependence. MANUEL L. QUEZON 
House of Representatives 


Dean Kinley of the University of 
Illinois has several times represented 
the United States at South American 
conferences: 


On the whole, I think the balance of 
argument is against his proposal. The 
exchange would be an advantage to us 
because it would somewhat consolidate 
our possessions and would take us out 
of a position in the Pacific which in 
some degree arouses the resentment of 
other countries. But I cannot see that 
the inclusion into our citizenship of the 
population of these British possessions 
would be a greater advantage to us than 
the inclusion of the Filipinos. To my 
mind, the positive disadvantages of the 
exchange would be two. The most im- 
portant would be the effect on public 
opinion in South and Central America. 
The step would undoubtedly be regard- 
ed by some as another advance towards 
domination of the political destiny of 
the southern continent. Moreover, it 
seems to me that it would be as a shirk- 
ing of a duty to the Philippines which, 
fortunately or unfortunately, has be- 
come ours; and it would be a shirking 
of international responsibilities which, 
as the possessor of the Philippine 
Islands, and as a member of the family 
of nations, we are morally bound to 
carry. Davip KINLEY 

University of Illinois 

We would remind our readers that 
the author of the article under dis- 
cussion made the proposal of a trade 
with Great Britain merely as a pref- 
erential alternative to the measure 
which the President and Senate ap- 
proves, for abandoning the Philip- 
pines altogether. This wou:d mean 
their speedy acquisition by some one 
of the world Powers. The question of 
our right to transfer the islands to 
another sovereignty is relevant. A 
quit-claim deed from the United 
States is all that any Power would 
ask, and this the Administration is 
proposing to pass. 

I have been an active Anti-Imperial- 
ist since our taking of the Philippines 
and only stronger in my convictions as 
the years go by, that people should de- 
cide for themselves upon their govern- 


ment, and neither Great Britain nor 
this country have any right to transfer 
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OW, AS TREATED. WITH RICES GLOSS MILL WHITE 


The most remarkable factory 
in the United States 


5 te HE old Lippitt Mill, at Lippitt Vil- 

lage, R. 1. is the oldest cotton mill 
in continuous operation in this country. 
Though built in an era when factories 
were dark as dungeons, today this plant 
is fairly flooded with daylight. Visitors 
to this old mill are first struck by the 
unusual brightness and cheerfulness of the 
interior. In this respect it compares favor- 
ably with any modern plant although the 
windows are small and the 


MANY OLD LAYERS OF WHITEWASH 


In this old mill, during the past century, 
literally scores of layers of whitewash had 
been applied. This was continually flak- 
ing off, and necessitated continual and 
costly repainting. By the Rice Method, 
Rice’s Gloss Mill White was used. Flak- 
ing and scaling is now a thing of the past. 
Repainting will not be necessary for years. 

The original. There is no 


only other lighting is by 9 substitute. 
kerosene lamps. 
The secret of this bright TRY IT UNDER OUR 


interior is that the ceilings 
and walls have been treated 


White. 
INCREASES DAYLIGHT 19% TO 36% 


In this plant as in 3,000 others, Rice’s 
has increased the amount of daylight from 
19% to 36%. It helps the workmen see 
better—do more and better work. It also 
saves big money in painting bills, and 
vastly improves sanitary conditions, in a 
way that the Lippitt Mill well illus- 
trates, 
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GLOSS 
with Rice’s Gloss Mill MILL WHITE 


GUARANTEE 


Rice’s is an oil paint, but 
it does not yellow like or- 
dinary oil paints. It gives a glossy, tile- 
like white finish, at no more expense than 
lead and oil paint. Every user is protect- 
ed by the Rice guarantee. 


Write for our book “‘More Light’’ 


U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 


30 Dudley St., 


Providence, R. L 
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CHAUTAUQUA 
ONCE AGAIN 


Forty-third Annual Assembly 
June 29—August 27 





Chautauqua Institution, the pioneer in summer assemblies, sum- 
mer schools, and home reading courses, maintains its leadership by 
a rare combination of intellectual training, stimulating platform 
events, and healthful recreation. 


A Musical Center. Faculty of twenty instructors; Alfred Hallam, 
Director; Ernest Hutcheson, piano; Horatio Connell, voice. Great 


chorus. Superb organ. Russian Symphony orchestra. Ask for 
Music Announcements. 


An Intellectual Forum. Many of the leaders of American thought, 
in educational, political, and business life already engaged to speak 
in the Amphitheater this summer. Symposia on subjects of great 
national import. Ask for Program. 


A Literary Center. The foremost lecturers, dramatic interpre- 
ters, and teachers of literature and expression. Ask for Catalog of 
Schools. 


A Religious Force. Shailer Mathews, Director of Religious 
Work. Eight notable preachers of various denominations. Denom- 
inational meetings twice a week. Daily devotional addresses, con- 
ferences, and classes. Ask for Circular on Religious Work. 


A Recreative Opportunity. Golf, tennis, roque, bowling, quoits, 
gymnastics, aquatic sports, track athletics. Bathing, rowing, sail- 
ing, fishing, cruising in launches, automobiling. Motion pictures, 
dramatic readings, outdoor plays by Coburn Players and others, 
concerts, recitals, fetes, pageants. The shade of noble groves. The 
climate that belongs to an altitude of 1400 feet on the fringes of the 
Alleghenies. Environment and traditions peculiarly favorable to 
outdoor life. Ask for Illustrated Folder. 


CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
CHAUTAUQUA, N. Y. 
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sovereignty over either Guiana or the 
Philippines. 
GEORGE FOSTER PEABODY 
Saratoga Springs, New York 


Dr. Slosson’s article, as a journal of 
travel, is very entertaining. His pic- 
tures of scenes and conditions in British 
Guiana are drawn with a skilful pen, at 
once interesting and instructive. But 
his proposition to swap the Philippines 
for the British West Indies and British 
Guiana cannot seriously be entertained. 
Immediately is raised the question of 
the moral status of our title to the 
islands and consequently of our right 
to enter into any such negotiation. If 
we hold te the declaration that govern- 
ments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, then we 
have no title, and we cannot in con- 
science swap something the ownership 
of which is not clearly and morally 
vested in us. JOHN F. SHAFROTH 

Chairman of the Committee on Pa- 

eific Islands and Porto Rico, United 
States Senate 

Professor Usher’s “Pan-German- 
ism,” appearing just before the war, 
gave him an international reputation 
which he has confirmed by his “Pan- 
Americanism,” dealing with the 
larger aspects of the Monroe Doc- 
trine: 

I am of the opinion that the Phil- 
ippines are not a very desirable com- 
mercial possession of the United States, 
and are likely, rather sooner than later, 
to involve us in regrettable trouble 
with Japan. I am therefore in favor of 
ridding ourselves of this possession if 
we can do it honorably both to our- 
selves and to the Filipinos. Whether 
the exchange proposed by Dr. Slosson 
with Great Britain is practical, I am 
inclined to doubt, and should myself 
feel that Jamaica is the British terri- 
tory we wish to acquire rather than 
Guiana and the smaller islands. It is 
not, however, Great Britain which cov- 
ets the Philippines, but Japan, and I 
should feel that the sale of the Philip- 
pines to Japan for even a nominal sum 
would be better statecraft than the 
more cavalier treatment which the 
pending legislation would sanction. 

ROLAND G. USHER 

Washington University, St. Louis 


Professor Shepherd of Columbia is 


known widely thru his handy little 


volume on “Latin America”: 


Tho I doubt the historicity of Dr. 
Slosson’s version of the swap of 1667, 
T am much inclined to favor the ar- 
rangement he proposes for 1916, or as 
soon thereafter as practicable. But in 
order to lessen still further the dispar- 
itv between our end and the British end 
of the compact, I would suggest the in- 
clusion of the Bermudas also. Turning 
over the Philippines to a party not so 
disinterested, perhaps, as ourselves, and 
receiving in exchange what we can use 
to better advantage and situated near 
our own shores, would be a bargain 
altogether desirable. Strategy, econo- 
mies and common sense approve it. 
Here in the Americas the United States 
has two continents and numerous 
islands in which to apply its future en- 
ergies to the mutual welfare of all con- 
cerned. The Monroe Doctrine is not elas- 
tic, and the Federal Constitution not 
amphibious enough to make them prop- 
erly applicable to adventures in Aus- 
tralasia. WILLIAM R. SHEPHERD 

Columbia University 





What Is Auto-Intoxication 
—and How to Prevent It 


By C. G. PERCIVAL, M.D. 


ERHAPS the best definition I have 

ever noted of Auto-Intoxication is 

“Self-intoxication, or poisoning by 
compounds produced internally by one’s 
self.” This definition is clearly intelligi- 
ble because it puts Auto-Intoxication ex- 
actly where it belongs; takes it away from 
the obscure and easily misunderstood, and 
brings it into the light as an enervating, 
virulent, poisonous ailment. 

It is probably the most insidious of all 
complaints, because its first indications 
are that we feel a little below par, slug- 
gish, dispirited, etc., and we are apt to 
delude ourselves that it may be the 
weather, a little overwork or the need for 
a rest— 

But once let it get a good hold through 
nonattention to the real cause, and a nerv- 
ous condition is apt to develop which it 
will take months to correct. Not alone 
that, but Auto-Intoxication so weakens 
the foundation of the entire system to re- 
sist disease, that if any is prevalent at the 
time or if any organ of the body is below 
par, a more or less serious derangement 
is sure to follow— 


The ailments which have been common- 
ly, almost habitually traced to Auto-In- 
toxication, are—Languor, Headache, In- 
somnia, Biliousness, Melancholia, Nervous 
Prostration, Digestive troubles, Eruptions 
of the skin, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Kid- 
ney Disturbance, Liver Troubles. 

There are several conditions which may 
produce Auto-Intoxication, but by far the 
most common and prevalent one is the 
accumulation of waste in the colon, caused 
by insufficient exercise, improper food, or 
more food than Nature can take care of 
under our present mode of living. 

I wonder if you realize how prevalent 
this most common cause of Auto-Intoxi- 
cation really is—the clearest proof of it 
is that one would be entirely safe in stat- 
ing that there are more drugs consumed 
in an effort to correct this complaint than 
for all other human ills combined—it is 
indeed universal and if it were once con- 
quered, in the words of the famous Medi- 
cal Scientist, Professor Eli Metchnikoff, 
“The length of our lives would be nearly 
doubled.” 

He has specifically stated that if our 
colons were removed in early infancy we 
would in all probability live to the age of 
150 years. 

That is because the waste which ac- 
cumulates in the colon is extremely poi- 
sonous, and the blood, as it flows through 
the walls of the colon, absorbs these poi- 
sons until it is permeated with them— 
Have you ever, when bilious, experienced 
a tingling sensation apparent even above 
the dormant sensation which biliousness 
creates? I have, and that is Auto-Intoxi- 
cation way above the danger point. 

Now, if laxative drugs were thorough 
in removing this waste, there could be no 
arraignment against them— 

But they are at best, only partially ef- 
fective and temporary in their results, and 
if persisted in soon cease to be effective 


at all. Their effect is, at best, the forcing 
of the system to throw off a noxious ele- 
ment and they therefore “jolt” Nature in- 
stead of assisting her. 


There is, however, a method of elimi- 
nating this waste which has been perfect- 
ed recently after many years of practice 
and study which might be aptly termed a 
Nature Remedy. This is the cleansing of 
the Colon its entire length at reasonable 
periods by means of an internal bath in 
which simple warm water and a harmless 
antiseptic are used. 


This system already has over half a mil- 
lion enthusiastic users and advocates, who 
have found it the one effective and harm- 
less preventive of Auto-Intoxication, and 
a resulting means of consistently keeping 
them clear in brain, bright in spirits, en- 
thusiastic in their work, and most capable 
in its performance. 


The one great merit about this method, 
aside from the fact that it is so effectual, 
is that no one can quarrel with it, because 
it is so simple and natural. It is, as it is 
called, nothing but a bath scientifically 
applied. All physicians have for years 
commonly recommended old-fashioned In- 
ternal Baths and the only distinction be- 
tween them is that the newer method is 
infinitely more thorough, wherefore it 
would seem that one could hardly fail to 
recommend it without stultifying himself, 
could he? 


As a matter of fact, I know that many 
of the most enlightened and successful 
specialists are constantly prescribing it to 
their patients. 


The physician who has been responsible 
for this perfected method of Internal 
Bathing was himself an invalid twenty-five 
years ago. Medicine had failed and he 
tried the old-fashioned Internal Bath. It 
benefited him, but was only partially ef- 
fective. Encouraged by this progress, 
however, he improved the manner of ad- 
ministering it, and as this improved so 
did his health. 


Hence, for twenty-five years, he has 
made this his life’s study and practice until 
to-day this long experience is represented 
in the “J L. Cascade.” During all 
these years of specializing as may be read- 
ily appreciated, most interesting and valu- 
able knowledge was gleaned, and _ this 
practical knowledge is all summed up in 
a most interesting way and will be sent to 
you on request without cost or other obli- 
gations, if you will simply address Chas. 
A. Tyrrell, M.D., 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, and mention having read this 
article in The Independent. 


The inclination of this age is to keep as 
far away from Medicine as possible and 
still keep healthy and capable. Physi- 
cians agree that ninety-five per cent of 
human ailments is caused by Auto-In- 
toxication. 


These two facts should be sufficient to 
incline every one to at least write for this 
little book and read what it has to say 
on the subject——Advertisement. 
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**Pretty soft for him” 


F course, it’s pretty soft for the man who 

has made good. But, if you look behind 
for the real cause of his success, you'll find that 
luck played #:0 part whatever—TRAINING 
did it. Yes, TRAINING secured through 
spare-time study. TRAINING is the big dif- 
ference between you and the man who holds 
down the sort ofjob you'dliketohave, Don't 
worry because others getahead. Train your- 
self with the help of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools for the job you have in 
mind and you can do as od or even better. 


‘Tens of thousands of men, at one time no 
better off than you, now hold good jobs as the 
direct result of I. C. S. training. These men 
simply wouldn't stay down. You’re a man 
capable of doing bigger things. Make up 

our mind to do them. But get started. 

very minute gained brings your success so 
much nearer. Mark and mail this coupon now. 


L C. S., Box 4505, Scranton, Pa. 
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INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
! Box 4505, SCRANTON, PA, 


Explain, without obligating me, how I can qualify for 
| the position, or in the subject, before which I mark X. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEER SALESMANSHIP 
Electric Lighting ADVERTISING MAN 
Electric Car Running Window Trimmer 
Electric Wiring ed Com wee 
Telegraph Expert utdoor Sign inter 
MEOW ANICAL ENGINEER RATOR 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Machine Shop Practice 
Gas Engineer 

CIVIL ENGINEER 


| 
| 
I 
| 
I 
| Surveying and Mapping 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer and Typist 
Cert. Pub. Accountant 


Railway Accountant 
MINE FOREM'N OR ENGR Commercial Law 
Metallurgist or Prospector OOD ENGLISH 


STATIONARY ENGINEER 


Marine Engineer Common School Subjects 








ARCHITECT CIVIL SERVICE 
Contractor and Builder Railway Mail Clerk 
Architectural Draftsman AGRICULTURE 
Concrete Builder Textile Overseer or Supt. 
Structural Engineer Navigator Spanish 
PLUMBING AND HEATING Poultry Raising |_|) German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING|_) French 
CHEMIST Auto Repairing (_) Italian 
Name 
| Occupation 
& Employer. 
I Strect 
and No. 
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Taylor Instrument Companies 
c ROCHESTER NY. 


os or Taylor Thermometer for Every Purpose 
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Books 


ARMS AND THE SOCIALIST 

The Future of Democracy, by H. M. 
Hyndman, the leader of British Marx- 
ism, represents the views of those Eng- 
lish Socialists who support the war 
without supporting the government. 
Mr. Hyndman regards a German vic- 
tory as the greatest possible menace to 
democracy and social reform; desires 
the British to adopt universal military 
service on the Swiss model; and, like 
his fellow Socialist, Bernard Shaw, 
thinks that the United States also 
should follow the path of preparedness. 

“If the Great Republic,” he says 
“were in possession of a sufficient army 
and an adequate navy, the attitude of 
the American President, alike toward 
our enemy, Germany, and our ally, 
Japan, would be very different from 
what it now is.” On the other hand, he 
views the coalition government with 
the deepest suspicion, as at once cring- 
ing to the capitalists and oppressive to 
the working men; “we are at the mercy, 
not of one powerful and capable, if ob- 
noxious dictator, but of a series of 
petty despots and jacks-in-office, who 
take advantage of the truce in party 
politics and the general desire not to 
embarrass the Government, to imperil 
and attack our ancestral liberties in 
every direction.” 


The Future of Democracy, by H. M. Hynd- 
man. Scribner. $1. 




















MADE IN AMERICA 


If you would be Colonial, first know The 
Colonial House as she is built, lest you 
fall into error and encourage large meshed 
trellises to clamber over a doorway of 1800 
simplicity or permit an Italian pergola to 
coquette with a gambrel roof. Joseph 
Everett Chandler in his readable volume 
will educate you in the periods of Colonial 
development in a most pleasing fashion and 
pilot you safely past the architectural pit- 
falls of your own ambition. 

McBride. $2.50. 


RUSSIAN MELODIES FOR AMERICAN PIANOS 

At first reading Modern Russian Piano 
Music is discouraging. The elusive themes 
leap nonchalantly from bass to treble, and 
it takes not only nimble fingers, but nimble 
musical wit to follow them. But they 
respond to a little study, and minor melo- 
dies of unique tone-color emerge from the 
disconcerting accidentals. As Constantin 
von Sternberg says in the preface to 
these two volumes of the Musicians’ Li- 


brary: “Russian music furnishes a strong 
illustration of the great difference between 
natural dignified modernity and _ its 


frenzied caricature, called modernism.” 
Ditson. $1.50 each. 


THE BENEFITS OF MONOPOLY 

In Anthracite, Scott Nearing describes 
the system of monopoly ownership in nat- 
ural resources, drawing his illustrations 
from the coal business, and shows how the 
consumer, the worker and the owner fare 
under the system. There is a study of the 
strike of 1912, with the analysis of the net 
results to the three parties at interest. In 








short, his argument is that monopoly al- 


BOOKS OF NOTE 


THE SHAKESPEARE MASQUE JUST OUT 


CALIBAN 
By Percy Mackaye 
Written by Percy Mackaye as the climax 
to the Shakespeare Tercentenary Celebration. 
To be performed out-of-doors in New York, 
week of May 23d. Recognized as a worthy 
national tribute to Shakespeare’s memory by 
the Shakespeare National Memorial Commit- 
tee, and the Drama League of America. 
Boards, net, 50 cents; cloth, net, $1.25; illus- 
trated. 
STAMBOUL NIGHTS 
By H. G. Dwight 
Author of “Constan‘inople, Old and New.” 
Notable stories of the East. “Packed with 
strange, entranc’ng adventure.”—N, Y. Trib- 
une, Frontispiece. Net. $1.25. 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By Edward Livingston Trud M. D. 
The inspiring life story of the great p'oneer 
fighter for the open-air treatment of tuber- 
culosis. Illustrated. Net $2.00. 2d Printing 
LIFE AND GABRIELLA 
By Ellen Glasgow 
Author of “Virginia.” 
“One of Miss Glasgow’s great novels,”— 
- ¥. Sun. “The best selling book in 
America” (according to the latest | ¥- of the 
Bookman). Net $1.35. 
ON THE TRAIL OF STEVENSON 
By Clayton Hamilton. Illustrations by Walter Hale 
Stevenson’s intimate friend, Edmund Grosse 
(Librarian of the House of Lords) says: 
“You have restored to us the real R. L. S. 
2s we knew and loved him.” Net, $3.00. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES AND FROM 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 
Garden City, N. Y. 


SPEAK A FOREIGN LANGUAGE !!! 


The War bas created unlimited eqpereanees for those who know 

SPANIGH. FRED CH, GEKMAD or ITALIAN. Now 1s the time 

tol etter your porition or increase sour business. Learn quickly 
and easily, at home, during spare moments, by the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
and Rosenthal’s Practical Linguistry 
You listen to the living voice of a native professor pro 
nounce the foreign language, over and over, until you 
know it. Our records fit all talking machines. Write 

for hooklet. lars o » easy terms. 

. THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 

975 Putnam Building, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


































“* THE FASCINATION OF THE 
NEW HOUSEKEEPING ” 


HAT is what members say who 
| take the new correspondence 
course, Houschold Engineering, 
Scientific Management in the Home. 
It produces results in housekeeping just 
as marvelous as scientific management 
in other industries, It easily saves up to 
a third of the time spent in housework, 
smooths out difficulties and reduces ex- 
pense. It changes indifference to en- 
thusiasm and brings about the splendid 
efficiency attitude of mind that makes 
for success, health and happ‘ness. 

All who are interested in housekeep- 
ing or who would like help in their 
problems or wish to make progress in 
their life work are invited to enroll 
(this month only) free of charge. 
Simply write a post card or note or 
clip the following: 


AMERICAN Scuoot or Home Economics, 
529a W. Goth St., Chicago. 

Please enroll me for your new course, 
“Household Engineering.” Send details and 
directions and Part I, The Labor Saving 
Kitchen, 64 pp. and the remaining eleven 
(11) Parts, one per month. When I am sure 
of the value of the Course to me, I will pay 
$8.50 in full (or) I will send $1.00 per month 
t:ll $9.00 is paid. Otherwise I will return 
the lesson books received and pay nothing. 


Signed 


Kindly give some information 
about yourself. 
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Don’t Wear a Truss 


ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
the modern scientific 
invention, the wonderful 
new discovery that re- 
lieves rupture will be 
sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air 
Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken parts 
together as you would a 
broken limb. No salves. 
No lies. Durable, cheap. 
Sent on trial to prove it. 
Protected by U. S. pat- 
ents. Catalogue and 
measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and 
address today. 








A sample 1916 model mg bicycle, 
on Write at 0 30 DAYS T 
te at once for large i illustrated 
4! 


tires = sup lies, and wet lh — most 
leon a bicycle. 
| Yous will be astonished atour /ow prices 


RIDER AGENTS Wanted-Boys, 
an wax 
e money taking orders for Bicycles, 
S$ and endrien from our big +s. 
/ s direct with ~— leading bicvcle 
house in America. Do n until you Anow 
what we can do for you, "WRITE TO us. 


‘MEAD CYCLE CO.. DEPT. 198. CHICAGO 








TEpAcE® 


IN HANDY TUBES 











Folded 
Weighs 
50 







Zin 
You will = real enjoyment and health 
it of doors with the 


istey Tent-Couch 


or ane an! tenis up in a roll. 
Just the thing for lawn, porch or 
camp. bend your name and 
address and we will maid you ao 
interesting booklet. 


RISTEY TENT COUCH CO. 
2204 E. Lake St. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


WRITING THE PHOTOPLAY 


A practical course of twenty lessons in the 
technique of t.e pwtoplay, t 
Tne Puotor.ay Avtuor. 


THE HOME SCHOOL 
Department 103, Springfield, Mass. 


SPEAKERS, CLUB WOMEN 


Debaters, Writers :—We prepare material on your 
special subjects. Expert, prompt service given. 
Research Bureau, 500 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS. Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 


SONU 


'F.A. Ringler Co. 


: DESIGNING 
PHOTO - ENGRAVING 
AND ELECTROTYPING 


Pat. July, 1908 



















wgatoy \rchur Leeds, Editor, 
25 -page catalogue free. 





Mr. Leeds 
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21 and 23 Barclay Street to 
26 and 28 Park Place 
NEW YORK 
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ways leads to ends that are in conflict with 
the best interests of society. The benefits 
accrue to the owners only, and the rest of 
us pay the bills. 


Philadelphia: John C. Winston. $1. 
TRICKS FOR TRAMPERS 


Every experienced campaigner in the 
woods feels an impulse to save others work 
and worry by giving them the benefit of 
what he has learned. In Emerson Hough’s 
Out of Doors a most complete book of this 
sort is presented, and every one who 
thinks of a walking-tour, or a camping- 
trip, or a shooting-excursion in either low- 
lands or highlands, will do well to read it. 
Appleton. $1.25. 
THEORIES OF ART 


Raley Husted Bell pretentiously calls 
his book on The Philosophy 7 Painting a 
study of the development of the art from 
prehistoric, to modern times. Yet he alto- 
gether misses the opportunity offered him 
to discuss futuristic art, and ends his sur- 
vey with the Impressionists. The book, 
while readable enough, and containing 
much information, falls far short of any 
realization of its lofty promise. 


Putnam, $1.25. 


SPANISH COLONIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The splendid research work being done 
» western history by the University of 
California is evidenced by the handsome 
volume on Texas in the Middle Eighteenth 
Century by Prof. H. FE. Bolton. This is 
based not only upon the study of manu- 
scripts in the archives of Mexico City, 
Sevilla and Austin, but upon twenty-five 
thousand miles of travel by train, horse 
and foot in search of material and verifica- 

tion of sites. 
University of California. $3.25. 


A MUSICAL POT-POURRI 
A collection of “favorites” is usually dis- 
appointing, but Julia Culp’s two volumes 
My Favorite Songs, the second of which 
now appears, are representative enough to 
be well worth possessing. They have an 
unusually wide range, with emphasis on 
the German group, comprizing many well- 
known songs common to concert singers 
in general, and others that seem especially 
part of the musical personality of the 
Dutch Lieder singer. 
Ditson. $1 each. 


“LES MISERABLES” IN LITTLE 


Les Miserables in a small pocket volume 
seems a miracle, but the editor responsible 
for the abridgement has done his work so 
judiciously that we venture to say one un- 
acquainted with the original might never 
discover that he was not here perusing a 
work complete in itself. The edition in- 
cludes a helpful introduction and notes 
that elucidate obscure matters, and also 
explains many things that insufficiently ex- 
plain themselves. 


Macmillan. 25 cents. 


PENNSYLVANIA’S DEPENDENT CHILDREN 

A Study of Child Welfare Work in 
Pennsylvania, by a committee of the State 
Conference of Charities, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. William H. Slingerland, con- 
denses a great deal of important informa- 
tion about the opportunities for dependent 


children. The constructive suggestions 
will be helpful to all engaged in social 
work with children, wherever situated. 


Comparisons with methods and accomplish- 
ment in other states give balance and prac- 
tical outlook to the study. 


Russell Sage Foundation. $2. 


REALISM VS. ROMANCE 

The Nameless One is a romantie drama 
of the sixteenth century set in admirable 
blank verse. The realist would think to 
dismiss it by the epithet, “sentimental.” 
But then the chief failure of the realist is 
his blind spot on the side of the heart. 
Sentiment is just as solid a reality in this 
human world as viciousness. Too much of 
either is quite as bad as too much of the 
other. In Ann Cleveland Cheney’s play 
there is no realism, and not too much ro- 

mance. 





Stokes. $1. 





This plan has saved 
the company $37,000 


A 


eliminate certain costly parts of the 
business which the directors had not 


YOUNG department head with 
his plan enabled his company to 


known were unprofitable. As a result 
the president appointed him his assist- 
ant. 

This young man tells us that it was 
by applying to his own business the 
principles and methods presented in 
the Modern Business Course and Serv- 
ice, that he was able to work out one 
plan that saved his company $37,000. 


Helps Men Succeed in a Big Way 


This case is typical of thousands. Every 
day men are doubling their earnings by 
having looked ahead and fitted themselves 
for the opportunities that come to the men 
who are equipped. These men are preparing 
themselves with all the business knowledge 
available through our Modern Business Course 
and Service. A billing clerk wins a position 
as head accountant in his concern. A general 
manager saves his firm from impending bank- 
ruptcy. A young bank clerk gains a position 
paying $9,500 a year. 


This Course and Service is Based Upon the 
Actual Experience of Thousands of 
Successful Business Men 


The Institute collects, classifies and trans- 
mits to you, through the Modern Business 
Course and Service, the best thought and 
practice in modern business. It will give 
you a thorough and sound training in the 
fundamental principles underlying all depart- 
ments of business—it will give you a knowl- 
edge that could be otherwise obtained only by 
years of bitter experience—if at all. 


Advisory Council 


The Advisory Council includes Judge E. H. 
Gary, Chairman of the United States Steel 
Corporation; Frank A. Vanderlip, President 
of the National City Bank; John Hays Ham- 
mond, the great engineer; Joseph French 
Johnson, Dean of New York University School 
of Commerce; and Jeremiah W. Jenks, the 
statistician and economist. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” 


A careful reading of this ,128- -page book, 

“Forging Ahead in Business,”’ which we will 
send you free, will repay you many times over. 
It will help measure what you know—what 
you don't know, and what you should know 
to make success SURE. Every business man 
with either a business or a career to guide to 
bigger, surer success, should read this book 
Simply send the coupon below for your copy. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
321 Astor Place New York, N. Y. 


| Sea me “Forging Ahead in Business” FREE 


| NamG ceooccccesescesessecs oe ccccccces eeeen l 
Business | 
| NN 686 scbhe ewkewecedeasdeeene @edeeee.e6 | 
| Business 
Position «+s ceeeeeess 
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THE COMPTROLLER OF 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


will sell at his office in the Municipal Building, on 
Wednesday, April 19, 1916, at 2 P. M. 
$40,000,000.00—4;% 
Gold Corporate Stock of the City of New York 


Payable April 1, 1966, 


—and— 


$15,000,000.00—44% 
Gold Corporate Stock (15-Year Serial) of the 
City of New York 


Maturing annually from April 1, 1917, to April 1, 1931, inclusive. 


Exempt From FEDERAL INCOME TAX and From 
All Taxation in the State of New York Except for State Purposes. 





The latter class will be sold only in series. For example: A single 

bid for $15,000 is a proposal for 15 $1,000 items maturing from 

one to fifteen years. No bids will be accepted for separate matur- 

ities. 
Separate Proposals must be made for each class. 

The Greater New York Charter provides that bids may be made for as small 
an amount as $10 and in multiples of $10 for each maturity. No bid for Cor- 
porate Stock in the serial form can be accepted for less than $150. 

Send bids for each class in separate sealed envelopes, enclosed in other 
envelopes addressed to the Comptroller. A deposit of Two Per Cent. of 
Par Value must accompany each Bid. Such deposit must be in money or 
certified check upon a New York State Bank or Trust Company, or any 
National Bank. 

For fuller information see “City Record,” published at Nos. 96 and 
98 Reade Street, New York, or consult any Bank or Trust Company. Send 
for descriptive circular to 


WILLIAM A. PRENDERGAST, Comptroller, City of New York. 
Municipal Building, New York. 


SO BERMUDA\SPRING HAS COME 


eau . —TO THE— 
Sailings twice a week. 


Golf, Tennis, Boating, Bathing, Cycling GREAT PINE WOODS 


s. S$ “BERMUDI AN” PINE TREE INN, | LAKEHURST, N. J. 
gp oreceongy HOTEL BRUNSWICK 
Ss. S. “EVANGELINE” 
































Under the American Flag. BOYLSTON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
Chartered by the Quebec Steamship Company. Sails alternate Only a short walk from N. , = N. H. & H. and 
‘Tecadays, Thursdays and Ssturdays. B. & A. Stations, Convenient to all parts of the 


W E ST I N fa I E ~ nl ign and aici meas Music. 


Proprietor 
New S. S. ““GUIANA"’ and other steamers fortnightly for St. 
Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, Antigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, 
Martinique, St. Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. 


For full information apply to W I L & I A M S T O W N 


Quebec 8.8. Co., 32 Broadway, New York BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


Thos. Cook & Sons, 245 Broadway, N.Y. Or Any TicketAgent T H E G R E Y L O Cc K 


At the Western end of the Mohawk Trail 
Open April 29th 
Send for Copy of “Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 




















; : wR CAM 14th Season. On beautiful Lake Cobbos- 
. | seecontee, under fragrant Maine pines. 
Oe we || cee COBBOSSEE 
. vacation in the health- 
BOSTON ie 


iest, best equ'pped and 

most popular Camp in America, where his natural manly in- 
stincts will develop into firm character under supervision of 
leading college men as councillors, and where he will enjoy 
9 one ' wholesome sports under ideal conditions. Refined influen- 
You should know about this distinc. { ces and surroundings. Write today for booklet. 


tive Boston house. Globe trotters call HARRY RICH MOONEY, Director,Room 733, 62William St.,N.Y. 
at one of the most attractive and home 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 
Near Massachusetts Ave. subway station. 








like hotels in the world. 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 














. it, ° RY WRITING 
Your inquiries gladly answered and A one Sts the history, form strue« 
our booklet mailed. ture, and writing of the Short Story taught by Dr. J. 
H. P. COSTELLO, Mgr. Berg Sennen, Eeiee Metin Pome odlvess 





* THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 
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Conducted by 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT 


Considered merely from the view- 
point of a commercial achievement, the 
business-getting record of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company in 
1915 may be described as something 
more than notable. The new insurance 
written aggregated $592,800,860. Even 
those who know nothing of a working 
life insurance organization must have 
a measurable idea of the energy, skill 
and acumen that produces a result so 
prodigious. Seasoned veterans, who 
know and understand every cog in the 
agency machine, are struck with ad- 
miration for the system which in a 
single year can produce without strain 
at any point six-tenths of a billion of 
new insurance of which three-fifths 
consists of industrial policies averag- 
ing less than $150 each. On January 
1, the Metropolitan had in force 15,- 
832,885 policies for $3,196,491,344. 








J. L. Harvey, N. D.—The financial con- 
dition of the Postal Life warrants the 
statement that its policies are fully se- 
cured. I presume the policies of the 
Brotherhood of All Railway Employees 
cover for sickness and accidental injuries 
only. I have no data respecting the or- 
ganization, but you can get its figures by 
writing to the Insurance Department, 
Springfield, Ill. I presume a citizen who 
desires a policy in a company not operat- 
ing in his state could procure it by apply- 
ing directly (without the intervention of 
an agent) to the home office of the com- 
pany. No first-class company would issue 
a policy that did not cover from date. 


F. R. M., Cimarron, Kans.—It is difficult 
to express an opinion of the Pioneer Life 
of Kansas City, Missouri, that would be 
mutually satisfactory. The company seems 
to have changed managements five times 
since organization in 1907; its capital was 
once officially declared impaired; its capi- 
tal has been increased and decreased sev- 
eral times and, taken altogether, it seems. 
to have experienced many difficulties. On 
January 1, its assets were $403,472; its 
surplus, $160,181. Its insurance in force, 
$2,338,980, is $217,248 less than the year 
before. I think it is in better shape now 
than ever it has been previously, but what 
its future will be is difficult of determina- 
tion at this time. 


L. L. H., Hanover, Ind.—The Illinois 
Bankers’ Life Association of Monmouth, 
Illinois, does business on the assessment 
plan. It maintains a guarantee fund com- 
posed of contributions from applicants. 
based on age, with the object of provid- 
ing for claims in excess of the amount real- 
ized on a call of 30 per cent for mortuary 
purposes. But to life insurance mathemati- 
cians this fund is inadequate for the pur- 
poses of a reserve to meet increasing cost 
due to the increasing age of the member- 
ship, with the result that ultimately the 
members will have to submit to heavier 
assessments. No scheme of life insurance 
which ignores the accumulation of a re- 
serve scientifically calculated on a standard 
mortality table can result in a level pre- 
mium and guaranteed security to policy- 
holders. 
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THE FLOOD TIDE OF FOREIGN 
TRADE 


The foreign trade figures for Feb- 
ruary, in spite of the shortness of the 
month, show continued increase. Im- 
ports amounted to $193,935,117, nine 
and a half million dollars more than in 
January, and sixty-eight million dol- 
lars more than in February of last 
year. Exports were more than twice 
as great, $409,836,525. This was an 
increase over the highest preceding 
month, December last, of more than 
fifty million dollars; and over the 
corresponding month of last year of 
one hundred and ten millions, or more 
than one-third. The favorable trade 
balance was also a record figure, $215,- 
901,408. 

For the eight months of the fiscal 
year the increase in imports over the 
preceding year was $235,452,481; but 
the increase in exports was $951,835,- 
553—a gain of thirty-seven per cent. 
The excess of exports over imports was 
$1,295,217,462, considerably more than 
double the excess for the corresponding 
months a year ago. 

These are the most astounding fig- 
ures in our trade history. While no 
definite information is yet forthcoming 
it is clear that the great excess of ex- 
ports is due to munitions and other 
supplies for the warring nations. This 
excess of exports is paid for by loans 
to foreign governments and by securi- 
ties returned here for sale. It is a curi- 
ous fact that during February there 
was no balance of gold coming here in 
adjustment of the foreign exchange sit- 
uation; in fact, we exported more than 
twice as much as came in. 

Only one thing can happen when the 
close of the war brings this abnormally 
favorable condition to a sudden end—a 
reaction which will require all our 
wisdom and ingenuity to meet. 


THE WINTER WHEAT CROP 


It is a dozen years since the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s first report of 
the season on the winter wheat crop 
has been as pessimistic as it is this 
year. The estimate, which has just been 
made public, gives a “condition per- 
centage” of 78.3 per cent. In 1904 the 
estimate was 76.5, but every year since 
it has been so much higher that the 
ten-year average is 87.3. A year ago 
the percentage was 88.8, and in April, 
1914, it had reached the remarkable 
level of 95.6. 

The Department gives the “harvest 
indication,” based upon this “condition 
percentage,” as 495,000,000 bushels. 
This April indication is, of course, not 
a thoroly safe guide to the actual har- 
vest; for in 1915 there was harvested 
36,000,000 bushels more than was esti- 
mated in April, and in 1914 65,000,000 
bushels more than the early estimate. 


“upon 


But even making all allowances for 
the increases over the present estimate 
that are probable, it is clear that the 
winter wheat crop this year is to be 
much below any crop since the war 
began. 

The government estimate on this im- 
portant crop, however far it may prove 
to be from the final outcome, is of great 
interest in view of the tremendous in- 
fluence of the two great wheat crops 
of last year and the year before upon 
the balance of trade and our national 
prosperity. 


AN ASSAULT UPON DECENT 
BUSINESS 


A thoroly vicious law dealing with 
the affairs of corporations has been en- 
acted by the Legislature of New York 
state and signed by the Governor. It 
provides that the list of stockholders of 
any corporation is to be open for in- 
spection only to a stockholder holding 
more than five per cent of the stock of 
the corporation and to such a stock- 
holder only after six months of stock 
ownership. For such an assault upon 
the rights of the small stockholder 
there can be no justification. The law 
will deprive many of the owners of a 
business of the right to important 
knowledge as to the affairs of the busi- 
ness. It will keep many of the partners 
in a business from knowing who the 
other partners are. It puts a premium 
underhandedness and _= secret 
manipulation. 

The Wall Street Journal has pictur- 
esquely described the measure as “con- 
ceived in iniquity, born in secrecy, 
passed in ignorance and signed by the 
Governor in callous indifference to any- 
thing but his own political fortunes.” 

No legitimate and honest corporation 
needs or desires to carry on its busi- 
ness under such baleful obscurity. The 
facts as to the actual ownership of any 
corporation are the legitimate property 
not only of every stockholder, but of 
the public as well. The business whose 
owners fear the light is a legitimate 
object of suspicion. For the state to 
aid and abet such men in their desire 
for secrecy is a betrayal of the public 
welfare. It is an affront to every decent 
business interest. 








The following dividends are announced: 

The New York Central Railroad, $1.25 per 
share, payable May 1 

American Brake Shoe and Foundry Company, 
preferred, quarterly, 2 per cent; common, quar- 
terly, 1% per cent; both payable March 31. 

Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, preferred, quarterly, 1% per cent, 
payable April 15; common, quarterly, 1% per 
cent, payable April 29. 

American Light and Traction Company, pre- 
ferred, 1% per cent; common, 2% per cent, and 
2% shares common stock on every 100 shares 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company, common, 
$1.25 per share, payable April 15. 

The Niagara Falls Power Company, $2 per 
share, payable on and after April 15. 


When War Orders Cease 


Business as the result of 
war forms a great part of 
our present activity. What 
about your business when 
the war stops? Babson’s 

Reports will help you. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 


policy based on fundamental 
statistics. 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department Z-17 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Executive Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical Cropatantion of its Character 
nav. 5. 











DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A dividend of Two Dollars per share 
will be paid on Saturday, April 15, 1916, 
to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on Friday, March 31, 1916. 


G. D. Mine, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


The Board of Directors of the above Company, 
at a meeting held April 4th, 1916, declared a cash 
dividend ot one and one-half per cent. (1%%4%) 
on the Preferred Stock; a cash dividend of two 
and one-half per cent. (24%4%) on the Common 
Stock, and a dividend at the rate of two and one- 
half (2%) shares of Common stock on every one 
hundred (100) shares of common stock outstand- 
ing, all payable May rst, 1916. 

The Transfer Books will close at 12 o'clock 
noon on April 15th, 1916, and will reopen at 
10 A. M. on May rst, 1916. 


C. N. JELLIFFE, Secretary. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO, 

Dividend (Number 6) for the three months end 
ing March Sist, 1916, at the rate of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common capital stock of this Com 
pany will be paid on April 15, 1916, to sharehold- 
ers of record at close of business March 31, 1916. 
The transfer books will not be closed. Checks for 
the dividend will be mailed. 

A. F. HOCKENBEAMER Treasurer, 
San Francisco, Calif., March 31, 1916. 

















Shakespeare's Portrait 


While our limited supply lasts we 
will mail in a tube suitable for fram- 
ing an excellent reproduction on 
heavy cameo paper of Leopold Flam- 
eng’s etching of the famous Chandos 
portrait of Shakespeare. Send six 
two-cent stamps to cover cost of 
wrapping and mailing. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
Shakespeare Dept., 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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DOING IT WELL 


PEOPLE HERE AND THERE WHO ARE ACHIEVING EFFICIENCY 











Department Store Training 


“TI sold three times the amount of the 
girl next to me,” Mrs. Lucinda W. Price 
says in The Bookman, in telling how a 
self-imposed turn at the counter of a 
big department store led to her found- 
ing the School of Salesmanship in con- 
nection with the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, of Boston. “It 
was partly because I was interested in 
serving the public; she was interested 
in getting her salary.” As the result of 
finding, first-hand, the needs of depart- 
ment store employees and the vast pos- 
sibilities of more efficient service, Mrs. 
Price was ab!e to organize lessons in 
selling methods, arithmetic, applied 
physical education, textiles, design, hy- 
giene and the elements of economics, 
with an advisory committee composed 
of the heads of Boston stores, who have 
taken up the movement. vigorously. 
Girls actually working in the Boston 
stores are taking the lessons mentioned; 
another branch of the school’s activity 
is to equip college graduates for train- 
ing department store employees. Ap- 
plied psychology, economics, textiles, 
and the principles of education form 
part of the curriculum of this class of 
students, who, on the practical side, 
learn their business by going as sales- 
girls into the large stores. Fully trained 
graduates are working, as a result, in 
New York, Cleveland, Atlanta, Newark, 
San Francisco, Milwaukee, Denver and 
Toledo. “For the college girl who has 
the vision of service,” says Mrs. Price, 
“no greater field than this can be 
found.” In New York the Board of Edu- 
cation and the University have agreed 
to develop, as part of the regular work, 
the plan of the Department Store Edu- 
cational Association, under which 336 
saleswomen from one store alone have 
already taken courses. 








An Inventory of Industry 


Prominent among the many steps 
that are being taken toward Prepared- 
ness—the topical name for national ef- 
ficiency—is likely to be the preparation 
of a thoro inventory of American in- 
dustry, for the first time in the coun- 
try’s history. Three hundred thousand 
qualified engineers, according to the 
plan, will combine in the undertaking, 
which is part of the scheme for stimu- 
lating the Preparedness Idea planned 
by the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
th: World. With the sanction of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the organization, repre- 
senting American business at every 
point, placed its services at the dis- 
posal of the Committee on Industrial 
Preparedness, which it will assist thru 
a committee of leading publishers and 
advertising experts and a big campaign 
in the press. “It is vitally necessary,” 
says Mr. Howard E. Coffin, “that Amer- 
ican industry be made aware of the part 
it must play in our national defense. 
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Our whole conception of warfare has 
changed almost overnight. We are con- 
fronted with the need for interlocking 
the military and industrial elements 
in one great working organization, 
and that is the work before us.” 








Art and the Poster 


The efficient poster is not a thing of 
screaming colors and harsh lines—this 
is the proposition which the Pennsyl- 
vania School of Industrial Art is seek- 
ing to prove by an exhibition at which 
will be shown some of the latest and 
most successful attempts to combine 
artistic and publicity values. The ex- 
hibition reflects a growing body of 
opinion among advertisers in favor of 
billboards, posters and other illustrative 
advertising that shall strike the imag- 
ination as well as the retina, and one 
of the principal exhibits is to be the 
$1000 prize poster designed by Adolph 
Theidler for the Newark, New Jersey, 
anniversary celebration. 








The New Way in Railroad 
Telegraphy 

Mr. Andrew Carnegie, at the age of 
fifteen years, was working as a tele- 
graph operator on the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, a fact which gives point to 
the effort which the company is making 
to popularize this branch of its opera- 
tive work. The railroad is up against 
the pulling power of big wages offered 
by the flourishing munitions works of 
the state, but resu'ts are looked for 
from an offer to teach telegraphy free 
at the company’s school at Bedford, 
where, in addition to every facility on 
the theoretical side of the work, there 
has been erected a miniature railroad, 
with tiny trains operated by electricity. 
In cabins arranged round the track 
pupils learn how to do their share in 
the work of traffic regulation, seeing 
meanwhile the actual effect of their 
duties. With proficient scholars the min- 
iature trains run to schedule time, and 
literally as smoothly as clockwork, but 
an error may produce a bloodless dis- 
aster that effectively warns the would- 
be telegrapher of his responsibility. 








A Better St. Paul 


The Association of Commerce of St. 
Paul is considering a plan of reorgan- 
izing with a view to greater efficiency 
and making St. Paul “a better city in 
which to live, and a more productive 
community in which to transact busi- 
ness.” The scheme, which is exhaustive 
in its consideration of the life of the 
city, aims to enroll all classes who may 
conceivably help toward the general 
improvement. Three divisions of the 
association’s work are contemplated: 


one for dealing with public affairs, em- 







bracing every economic problem of the 
city, from housing conditions and street 
planning to recreation facilities and the 
administration of charities; another for 
the advancement of business and for 
such matters as labor welfare, trade 
expansion and transportation difficul- 
ties; and a third for the administration 
of the association itself. The move- 
ment aims: “. . . to inculcate among 
our citizens a higher appreciation of 
the value to the individual of disinter- 
ested community service and a keener 
understanding of community problems; 
... to perfect a central clearing-house 
of information having to do with civic, 
commercial and industrial St. Paul.” 


A Columbus of the Air 


What is the goal of efficiency in the 
matter of aerial science? Mr. Rodman 
Wanamaker gives the answer in a let- 
ter to Mr. Alan R. Hawley, president 
of the Aero Club of America, printed 
in full in the Aerial Age. He believes 
that not until one of our great oceans 
is crossed in a single flight will aviation 
have met the supreme test, and he is 
having built another aircraft specially 
designed for alighting on and rising 
from rough seas, and fitted for a 
transatlantic flight. It is now under 
construction and when complete will be 
thoroly tested at the Atlantic Coast’ 
Aeronautical Station at Newport News. 
“The crossing of the Atlantic Ocean in 
one flight,”” Mr. Wanamaker writes, “is, 
to my mind, as important to ae~ial navi- 
gation as was the voyage of Columbus 
to transportation by water. What man 
can do once, he can do any number of 
times. Once the Atlantic is crossed in 
a single flight of an airship, there will 
soon follow regular transatlantic trips 
and a fixed, safe transatlantic passen- 
ger air line. The crossing of the At- 
lantic by air is not a matter merely of 
initiative, nor of daring, nor even of 
skill; it is a problem of science.” It is 
understood that the design of the new 
craft is absolutely different from any- 
thing else constructed so far, is an 
entirely new departure in design and 
construction, and will be the largest 
aircraft every built, and also that this 
craft will be equipped with six twelve- 
cylinder motors of 300 horsepower each, 
or 1800 horsepower, and will be capable 
of making a speed of about 100 miles 
an hour, with a crew of six people, the 
fuel, instruments, provisions and equip- 
ment necessary for the transatlantic 
flight, which it is expected will be made 
by this craft in about thirty hours. 

Following Mr. Wanamaker’s an- 
nouncement, the Aero Club of America 
has sent a cable to the Royal Aero Club 
of Great Britain and to Lord North- 
cliffe advising of Mr. Wanamaker’s 
project, and inquiring whether the $50,- 
000 prize for a cross-Atlantic flight 
offered by Lord Northcliffe is still open. 
His reply was, “Yes, after the war.” 
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By Edwin E. Slosson 


VOX CLAMANTIS 


“Rattle and clatter and clank and whirr,” 
And it’s long and long the day is. 

From earliest morn to late at night, 

And all night long, the self-same song— 
“Rattle and clank and whirr.” 

Day in, day out, all day, all night— 
“Rattle and clank and whirr” ; 

With faces tight, with all our might— 
“Rattle and clank and whirr’ ; 

We may not stop and we dare not err; 
Our men are risking their lives out there, 
And we at home must do our share ;— 
But it’s long and long the day is. 

We'll break if we must, but we cannot spare 
A thought for ourselves, or the kids, or 





By Ed. Howe 








care ; 
For it’s “Rattle and clatter and clank and 
whirr.” 
Our men are giving their lives out there, 
And we'll give ours, we will do our share— 
“Rattle and clank and whirr.” 


Are our faces grave, and our eyes intent? 
Is every ounce that is in us bent 

On the uttermost pitch of accomplishment? 
Tho it’s long and long the day is! 

Ah—we know what it means if we fool or 

slack ; 

—A rifle jammed—and one comes not back, 
And we never forget—it’s for us they gave. 
And so we will slave, and slave, and slave, 
Lest the men at the front should rue it. 
Their all they gave, and their lives we'll 


save, : 
If the hardest of work can do it ;— 
But it’s long and long the day is. 


Eight hours, ten hours, twelve hours’ 


shift— 
Oh, it’s long and long the day is! , 
Up before light, and home in the night. 
That is our share in the desperate fight, 
And it’s long and long the day is! 
Backs and arms and heads that ache; 
Eyes over-tired and legs that shake ; 
And hearts full nigh to burst and break ;— 
Oh, it’s long and long the day is! 
Week in, week out, not a second to spare, 
But tho it should kill us we'll do our share, 


For oe sake of the lads who have gone out 
ere 

For the sake of us others to do and dare ;— 

But it’s long and long the day is! 


“Rattle and clatter and clank and whirr,” 
And thousands of wheels a-spinning— 
Spinning Death for the men of wrath, 
Spinning Death for the broken troth, 
—And Life, and a New Beginning. 

Was there ever, since ever the world was 


made, 

Such a_ horrible trade for a peace-loving 
mai 

And such’ wonderful, terrible spinning? 


Oh, it’s dreary work and it’s weary work, 
But none of us all will fail or shirk ;— 
Not women’s work—that should make, not 


mar, ° 

But the Devil drives when the world’s at 
war ;— 

And it’s long and long the day is. 

And you can help us in many a way, 

You others, who have not to be in the fray; 

For it’s your men, too, we are working to 


save, 
Your bravest and best, just as we did, you 


gave; 

But it’s all giving now, if we'd safeguard 
the rest, 

And make a sure end of this horrible waste. 

We ask you to help us to lessen the stress 

Of these days of unnatural weariness, 

There are plenty of ways for you to express 

The warmth of your hearts and your 
thoughtfulness— 

For it’s weary and weary our way is, 

And it’s long, long, long, the day is. 


We're not slacking, 
Tho we lack, 

You’re not lacking— 
Will you slack? 


—By John Oxenham, in the London Times 
(Copyright) 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


© eal Barr—The only cure for golf is 
golf. 

SENATOR VARDAMAN—The 
has written some good books. 

Senator SHERMAN—The country is sur- 
feited with phrase-makers. 

Amy LOowELL—I wish that newspapers 
did not try to review books. 

Senator Smoot—The American garbage 
can is the fattest in the world. 

Pueitist Moran—There’s a lot of 
money in that Billy Sunday game. 

MARION HaArRLAND—Few of us escape 
the well meant gifts we do not wish. 

COMMISSIONER OF HEALTH EMERSON— 
Dogs are not necessary to a cultivated ex- 
istence. 

Yuan Suru-Kat—Owing to our lack of 
virtue we are unable to win the will of 
heaven. 

Wooprow WILson—Have you the cour- 
age to go in? Have you the courage to 
come out? 

S. Stanwoop MENKEN—International- 
ism as a practical possibility is dead for 
our generation. 

ARTHUR CHAPMAN—Impressive office 
furniture can often carry an unimpressive 
man to success. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE—It looks as tho the 
majority of bathing suits. will be parade 
uniforms this summer. 

Senator BurTton—It is impossible to 
contemplate the future of America without 
a feeling of enthusiasm. 

. H. Tarr—Railroads have them- 
selves to blame for the condition in which 
they now find themselves. 


Grn. Netson A. Mites—I would match 
a volunteer American defending his liber- 
ties and his government against any Ger- 
man soldier. 

Wrt1aM RanpotpH HEearst—The press 
of New York City and New York State 
should unite in an effort to maintain the 
moral standards. 
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HE PRESTIGE OF A MOTOR CAR 

no longer depends upon a merename, 

surrounded by a fictitious atmosphere of 
aristocracy. 


The only aristocracy in motor cars, now, 
is an aristocracy of merit. 


It is true that the ownership of a Cadillac 
carries a distinct social value in every 
community. 


But it is the character of the car which 
sheds lustre on the Cadillac name—not the 
name which confers lustre on the car. 


Intent upon the more serious purpose of 
making the Cadillac as good as a motor 
car can be made, this Company has paid 
scant attention to any other aspect of the 
case. 


Social distinction came to the Cadillac as 
an after-result. It was conferred by the 
owners themselves—as an appreciation 
of its more sterling qualities. 


Each year the number of those amply able 
to pay more, but who prefer the Cadillac 
because of what the Cadillac is, has 
rapidly increased. 


Each year the lure of a mere name has 
grown less. 


It is the age-old process at work. 


Neither a man, nor a motor car. can live 
on a name alone. 


The world demands deeds from the one, 
and performance from the other. 


In the working-out of that process, the 
world has bestowed greater and greater 
distinction upon the Cadillac. 
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